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Civie Directory 


Airline . . 
Baby Sitter 
Bus (Gary Transit ) TU 
Bus Terminal : TU 
Candies ( Andes Caiidies) TU 
Carpets (Glen Pk. Carpet ) TU 4-0070 
Church Re ale 
TU 
TU 
Ti 8 


City of Gary 5-8441 
Civil Defense 5-8441 
Children’s Clothing (Mellick’s) 7-1211 
Dentist 
Doctor 


Drapery (Glen Pk. Drapery) . TU 4-4000 
Dry Cleaner 
Drug Store See 
Fire (Gary ) TU 6-1433 
Furniture (Better Living) .. TU 7-4966 
Gas and Electric TU 5-7561 
Groceries (National Food) oa Se 
Jewelry (Comay’s) . TU 6-9103 
Lake County TU 5-6141 
Men’s Clothing (Holtzman’s) TU 5-1122 
Paints (Home Wall Paper ) TU 2-1613 
Place of Employment . . 


Other Emergency Numbers 


Police (Gary) .. TU 6-1411 
Post Office... TU 3-0488 
Public Library . TU 5-6201 


Railroad (Chicago So. Shore) TU 2-6265 
Railroad 


Records (Record Mart) . TU 3-3277 
Restaurant 

(Bill Vogel's Flame) ..... YE 8-4000 
Restaurant 


(Al Knapp—Roby) ... Whiting 1570 
Restaurant (Strongbow) Valparaiso 2-1921 
School tee ei 
Shoes ( Milgram's) TU 2-6766 
Sporting Goods (Sportsworld). TU 3-2925 
Stationery (Gary Off. Equip.) . TU 5-6286 
Taxicab Wiel mt eee 
Telephone Company . TU 6-9981 
Television (Star TV) _ TU 2-2344 
Toys (Hirschberg’s Babyland) TU 3-8414 
Wash. Mach. Rprs. (Bamford) TU 2-5379 
Water .. ; TU 5-4345 
Western Union .__. : TU 6-9127 
Women's Wear (Blackstone) TU 2-3516 
Women’s Wear (Marshall’s) TU 7-1741 


Other Emergency Numbers 


KNOW YOUR GARY 
Be proud of your city. Talk about it. Work 
for its future. Make it a better place for 
you and your family to live in. 


“Gary's Gifts are Outstanding” 


What 
Gay 


Ofer 


NOU 


COPYRIGHT 1958 . 
Tele-Sales Co. Price 


1018 Knott Bldg. 


Dayton 2, Ohio $3.50 


Did You Know ? 


LOCATION—Southernmost tip of Lake Michigan, 590 feet above sea level, 20 feet 
above Lake Michigan. In Lake County. 


AREA—42 square miles. 
GOVERNMENT—Mayor-council. 
POPULATION— 174,100 (1958 estimate ). 


ASSESSED VALUATION—$235,000,000. City tax rate of $9.86 per $100 of valuation 
includes $5.35 for schools. 

PARKS—12 major and 18 smaller parks and playgrounds covering more than 1,000 
acres. 

TELEPHONES—65,044 (July 1958). 

CHURCHES—177 representing almost every established denomination. Holy Angels 
Cathedral is the see of the new Roman Catholic Diocese of Gary. 


SCHOOLS—26 public schools and eight high schools; 40,000 pupils and 1,218 teachers. 
19 parochial schools. Catholic high school to open in 1959. Indiana University Gary 
Center has 1,800 students. Gary Business College, 125 students. Barber college, mod- 
eling school. 

HOSPITALS—Two hospitals, Mercy and Methodist, with combined total of 750 beds. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES—18 with more than 300,000 volumes. 

AIRPORTS—One municipal port, used by Chicago Helicopter Airways, Inc.; one pri- 
vate port. 

HIGHW AYS—Criss-crossed by Indiana Toll Road, U.S. Highways 6, 12 and 20 and 
State Roads 53 and 55. Tri-State Superhighway (Michigan, Indiana and Illinois) now 
under construction through Gary. 

HOMES—Approximately 46,000 houses, 65% occupant-owned. 

AVERAGE INDUSTRIAL WAGE—$5,600-5,800 year. 

AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME—$7,355 year. 

AVERAGE FAMILY SIZE—3.8 persons. 

NEWSPAPERS—1 daily, four neighborhood weekly papers. 

RADIO AND TV STATIONS—Two radio stations. Gary enjoys first-rate reception of 
programs of four commercial and one educational TV stations in Chicago. 

LAKE PORTS—Two industrial harbors and one for pleasure craft. 

AMUSEMENTS—Municipal Stadium seats 10,000; municipal auditorium seats 4,500; 
Seaman Hall, 500. 11 movie theatres, including three drive-ins. Four golf courses, 
one municipal swimming pool. Municipal beach on Lake Michigan; four miles of 
Lake Michigan beach adjoining city’s famed Marquette Park. 


What You'll Find Here - 


Gary and the Nation 
Famous Garyites 
Gary im 1980 
Gary and Chicago 
Gary Surging Ahead 
Past 
Present 
Future 
“by the people, for the people” 
City 
County 
Federal 
V oting 
Municipal Services 
Police and Fire Departments 
Urban Renewal 
Community Services 
Education for Living 
Public Schools 
Special Classes 
Parochial Schools 
Higher Education 
Business and Industry 
What to Do in Gary 
Swimming 
Boating 
Fishing 
Lake County State Parks 
Other Activities 


The Fine Arts are Lively Arts 
Gary Artists League 
Theatre 
Music 

There’s Always Chicago, Too 
Places to See 
Shopping 
Entertainment 

Go—See—Enjoy 

World Giant 

About Gary 


GARY’S NEIGHBORS 
1958 Estimated Population 


HOW HOT? HOW COLD? 


LAKE COUNTY _________ 475,400 ie 
Al Waonaty oe tee SS 17 
See CL - 174,100 Bebruary. <2. - ==. 20 
2. ee SE 107,500 oe a ea in 29 
a he 56,800 peo eee ce 39 
2h SES de 16,700 ee ee 49 
Yee eee eee ee 9,700 June 225. <= == 59 
Vc ers eee 7,900 | ee ee ee 64 
role 4) Cee, 5 Seeeeee eeepe ees 62 
PORTER COUNTY —___.- 51,500 September —.. 2. 55 
Te oe hae 13,800 Wetaber <2 = oe ee 44 
November: +2265 > 31 
LA PORTE COUNTY ____- 90,000 —— ater ee ae la 
ee et ede vA 2,000 early precipitation—33.02 inches 

BERD SA ie 000 Average rainy days—120 


DISTANCES TO OTHER CITIES 


From Gary to Miles 
poli fe 9 oNl U0] s ee a ee ae ee 28 
BIC eaten 2 ee eee ets be 266 
(QL Tiss {at a aa ees eee eee 312 
TU aa ©, A a ce i ee = 246 
Pot ayie. 522 Jot Se ee EP oe 128 
Tieinnia eee eS ee 457 
Poutsvillewiey. <2. 2 Sane EES ey {| 
ERAT SOG Tee ne ne 8 So 5 aoe ae ED eo ge 167 
PCTs) ce Sa a ee ee a 1,388 
Witchipami Gattis 5 tae oak ee ne 25 
IVER Uae ee Se wre os 117 
ASV les Reni. 35 nite Si oh es a SS 429 
ING wes ORE erat isk te Sa ee SS 941 
New York ____- er et ea Pele ee os 803 
ee eR TE Ler ER Sioa EE re Fd 423 
SOTO. nae ae eee ee ee eS 298 
ofa oe 0) ROL ir): pee a ee See see ee OE dD 436 
ANOLE oa 2 5 ae ce a oer ee 59 
Yor a ict fo A 1 gate 0 a lle Se eee Pe 197 
RHEIN OK ne ee ns Peed Sa Roe ee 205 


Oe SSeaTIRtON, TONG, ee ee as 674 


ary and the Nation 


This is Gary—Boom Town of the U.S. A. 
The frontier city of the Twentieth Century, 
City of the Big Mills, with Lake Michigan at 
its front door and Chicago's Loop a mere 45 
minutes away. 

This is a city that has everything or knows 
where to get it—and in a hurry. 

Carl Sandburg called Chicago the city 
with the Big Shoulders. Gary has muscle, 
too, and with it abundant heart. Here fires 
from the giant steel-making furnaces light 
up the sky at night and men work three 
shifts a day—around the clock. 

They play as hard as they work and there 
is no limit to the spirit of neighborliness that 
has made it possible for a melting pot popu- 
lation of some 54 national origins to live in 
peace and good fellowship, with old country 
contentions forgotten. 

As Gary is the youngest city its size in the 
nation, so also the average age of its resi- 
dents is the youngest in the United States. 
Fifty per cent of Gary residents are 29 years 
old or less, only 5% are 65 or over. Founded 
only in 1906, Gary did not have a home-bred 
mayor until 1952 when Peter Mandich took 
office. He was 36 then. If a man is over 52 


years of age, he could not have been born in 
Gary. 

Although the ratio is decreasing rapidly, 
men have from its beginning outnumbered 
women in Gary and the battle of the sexes 
has always favored milady. At last reports 
there were 1.5 single men in Gary for every 
unmarried female. 

Strangers are not long strangers here, for a 
majority of Gary residents moved here from 
other cities and states, a surprising number 
from other countries. The feeling of “be- 
longing” comes fast in Gary and remains 
forever. Many a man who has sought to re- 
tire in balmier climes of Florida or Califor- 
nia has returned to the Steel City with the 
remark, “I don’t know what it was brought 
me back; the climate was fine there, rhe life 
relaxing; I just missed the folks here I guess.” 

Or as the boy sings in Broadway's smash 
musical, "The Music Man”: 

"... 1 will say without a moment's hesitation 

There is just one place 

That will light my face— 

Gary, Indiana—my Home Sweet Home.” 


FAMOUS GARYITES 


Yes, Gary has given a hit tune, with its 
own name, to Broadway. It has also given an 
Oscar-winning actor to the movies, TV and 
the stage—Karl Malden, better known here 
as Mladen Sekulovich; and to the boxing 
world—the former great world’s middle- 
weight champ, Tony Zale. Actress Betsy Pal- 
mer of TV and the movies is from neighbor- 
ing East Chicago. So was Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
the song writer. 

Football greats like Tom Harmon of 
Michigan and Les Bingaman of the Detroit 


Shift ends—Gary Works plant 
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Lions called Gary home. The national check- 
ers champion, Walter Hellman, is a Gary 
man. So are nationally-ranked Judy Peoples 
in tennis and Jeanne Scunyo in diving. Je- 
anne’s mother is a police matron here. The 
recent winner of a national contest for high 
school bands was Gary Horace Mann's crack 
aggregation. 

A career diplomat and former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Finland, Jack McFall, is a Gary 
man, member of a pioneer Steel City family. 

Three Olympic champions are in Gary's 
own Hall of Fame—distance runner Joie 
Ray (1922-24-28); broad jumper Ed Gor- 
don (1928); and boxer Charles Atkins, 
whose defeat of a Russian favorite gave the 
United States team the victory in the 1952 
Olympics. 

When the U. S. Marines stormed ashore at 
Guadalcanal in World War II, they named 
the airfield captured from the Japs Hender- 
son Field, honoring Maj. Lofton R. Hender- 
son, Gary Marine Air Corps pilot, who died 
heroically in the Battle of Midway when he 
dived his plane into a Japanese aircraft car- 


rier to sink it, after using up all his tor- 
pedoes. Henderson once worked in the Gary 
Tube Mill. 

Dr. William A. Wirt, for many years su- 
perintendent of the Gary public schools, in- 
itiated the word-study-play system which has 
been copied throughout the United States. 

Nelson Algren, author of “The Man with 
the Golden Arm” and “A Walk on the Wild 
Side,” makes his home in the Miller Beach 
section of Gary. Many other transplanted 
Chicagoans have come to the Gary area to 
live, attracted by the remoteness from and 
yet easy accessibility to Chicago, drawn also 
by the unrivalled natural Dunes and beaches 
that are at our front door. 

When he was casting about for a profes- 
sional name that would attract favorable no- 
tice, it was a secretary, who had visited Gary, 
that suggested his first name to “Gary” Coo- 
per. And Bing Crosby named one of his sons 
for Mr. Cooper. So the name gets around. 

The city got its name from the man gen- 
erally credited as its founder, Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, former board chairman of United 


ae lal 


Left—Roumanian Orthodox Church, Right—Holy 
Angels Cathedral, see of new Gary diocese. 


Typical 
home in 
Ogden 
Dunes, 
a part 
of the 
Gary 
com- 
munity 


States Steel Corporation. Gary and U.S. Steel 
grew up together. The corporation was only 
three years old when it began building the 
largest steel mill in the world here, and the 
city grew right with it. 


GARY IN 1980 

An astonished century has watched Gary 
grow in little more than 50 years from a wet 
spot at the southernmost tip of Lake Michi- 
gan into Indiana's second largest city, with a 
population in 1956 of 168,884, which ranked 
it 54th among the cities of the United States. 
That population has now increased to an es- 
timated 174,100. 

It is still growing. The Chicago Regional 
Planning Association figures Gary's popula- 
tion will hit the 200,000 mark by 1970 and 
exceed a quarter-million persons by 1980. 
Other observers are aware that Gary has al- 
ways outstripped predictions for it and con- 
sider these forecasts conservative. 

No one knows how much effect the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence seaway, linking Chi- 
cago-Gary area ports to ocean traffic, will 


have on this region. All agree, however, that 
the effect will be tremendous in the expand- 
ed industrial development of the area and 
population-wise as well. 


GARY AND CHICAGO 

Gary’s link to Chicago, the second largest 
city on the continent, was made even closer 
by recent opening of the Calumet Skyway, 
an elevated superhighway that links with the 
Indiana toll road and made Chicago's Loop 
an easy 45-minute drive from the Steel City 
or 50 minutes by the electric interurban 
trains of the Chicago, South Shore and South 
Bend Railway. 

The proximity to Chicago makes avail- 
able countless resources of industry, com- 
merce and trade, education, recreation, hos- 
pitalization and medicine. Which is why we 
say that anything Gary doesn’t have, it can 
get in a hurry. 

Only New York can offer the variety and 
supply of items that are available to Gary 
people as residents of the Chicago metro- 
politan district. 


PAST 

It was Judge Elbert H. Gary, as the first 
chairman of the board of U.S. Steel, who en- 
visioned a steel-producing city on the south- 
ern tip of Lake Michigan. On March 12, 
1906, three engineers came out to what was 
then a wilderness of sand, trees, and swamps 
and staked out the site of the proposed city 
of Gary. 

The task went ahead rapidly and the har- 
bor was constructed, foundations were laid 
for the erection of mills, and installations of 
machinery got under way with surprising 
speed. On April 18, 1906, civil engineers 
drove stakes platting the site of the city. 
Gary was incorporated in July of that year 
and the citizens of Gary elected their first 
mayor, Thomas C. Knotts. 

Workers from all over the world flocked 
to this new steel city. For the most part they 
were young former soldiers of the Spanish- 
American War, English builders who heard 
of Gary while in South Africa. Realtors, 
architects, doctors, lawyers, engineers and 
laborers were included in the first census 
taken in June 1906, and totaled 334 persons. 

The steel corporation bought 6,000 addi- 
tional acres of land adjacent to the mill site, 
and the newly-formed Gary Land Company 
was commissioned to lay out an ideal city. 
With amazing rapidity the city was platted, 
conduits laid, parks laid out, and rich, black 
loam brought in from the Illinois farms to 
the west. 

In 1912 two large public buildings were 
completed and dedicated, the YMCA and 
the main Public Library, donated by the late 
Judge Gary. Recently a 9-foot bronze statue 
of Judge Gary, gift of U.S. Steel Corp., was 


dedicated on the lawn of the City Hall at 
Fourth and Broadway. 

In the building of Gary, great sand dunes 
were levelled, railroads relocated, a river bed 
straightened, hundreds of thousands of trees 
and shrubs planted, and hundreds of acres of 
sod laid down to transform the wind-driven 
reaches of sand into a modern, attractive 
community. A major factor in the develop- 
ment of the city during its first 40 years was 
the Gary Land Co.,a subsidiary of U. S. Steel, 
organized to lay out the first subdivisions 
and provide housing for the first big influxes 
of workers. 

Within four years after its founding, 
Gary's population grew to 17,000. The in- 
creased population paralleled the expansion 
of the U.S. Steel plant. Hundreds of modern 
homes were built and the business section 
improved and expanded accordingly. By 
1930, the population had increased sixfold, 
reaching 100,426. 

Aptly reflecting the cosmopolitan makeup 
of the community are many “old country” 
customs and traditions which survive among 


Harvesting almost in si ight 
of belching steel mills 


the families of foreign extraction—families 
which, nevertheless, are rapidly becoming 
Americanized. Included among the religious 
groups are those of the Serbian, Greek and 
Russian Orthodox faiths which still follow 
the Julian calendar in their religious observ- 
ances. 

International Institute, a volunteer organ- 
ization fostered in the early days by W. P. 
Gleason, first general superintendent of the 
local steel plant, has been in a large measure 
responsible for the smooth and rapid orien- 
tation and Americanization of thousands of 
citizens of foreign origin. 


PRESENT 

Spearheading Gary's drive toward indus- 
trial diversification is the Gary Industrial 
Foundation, a nonprofit corporation which 
is employing a community fund of some 
$250,000 to attract new and different indus- 
tries. This organization now is developing a 
246-acre industrial district for use by small 
independent manufacturers and processors. 
It seeks primarily to attract industries able to 
utilize female labor, of which Gary—like 
most steel centers—has a large surplus. 

Literally a “crossroads of America” situ- 
ated 45 minutes driving time from down- 
town Chicago, Gary annually attracts thous- 
ands of visitors from all over the world who 
come to inspect its famous schools, sewage- 
treatment plant, spacious parks and play- 
grounds, scenic dunelands and model library 
system, as well as its steel manufacturing and 
fabricating industries. 

Gary is well situated in terms of markets 


Elaborate Gary- 


East Interchange on 
Indiana Toll Road 


and sources of materials. Within a 500-mile 
radius of Gary, there are located 36 percent 
of the nation’s population, 37 percent of the 
wholesale establishments, 38 percent of the 
retail stores, 39 percent of the manufactur- 
ing concerns and 40 percent of the farm out- 
put in terms of the dollar value of products. 

Gary has suffered through an occasional 
period of depression or strike, but more than 
most communities it has traveled along a 
path of boom-time economy. 

Out of a population of 174,100 it has an 
estimated 74,500 working breadwinners. 
More than 40,000 of them are industrial 
workers, and 87 percent of these are em- 
ployed by the six subsidiaries of U.S. Steel 
operating in Steel City. 

A spot check on industrial workers’ pay in 
Gary and the nation in 1957 showed that 
whereas the average production worker in 
the United States was earning $80 a week, 
the average industrial paycheck in Gary for 
a week would amount to about $120. 

Because of his higher wages, the average 
Gary industrial worker finds himself gradu- 
ated out of the Internal Revenue Bureau's 
“short form” income tax report classification 
and must tackle the longer and more com- 
plex forms. Around April 15—Federal in- 
come tax-paying time each year—business 
men of all kinds employ temporary tax “ex- 
perts” and do a land-office business helping 
workers prepare their reports for Uncle Sam. 

Another feature of Gary's economy is the 
fact that the mills pay every two weeks so 
that it has been said that in Gary “Christmas 
comes 26 times a year.” Traditionally, mill 
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workers operate on charge accounts, and on 
payday, dress for the occasion, get their 
checks and make quite a ceremony of going 
the rounds to pay their creditors. The some- 
what formal nature of this tradition, how- 
ever, is being ignored by the younger gener- 
ation of mill workers. 

It is true that when the steel mills are 
down, Gary's economy is stricken, but local 
merchants in times of emergency have al- 
ways bent over backward to extend credit 
and work out purchasing arrangements to 
maintain the economy at as near normal as 
possible. 

It is also true that not all Gary's 74,500 
workers are employed in the mills, or that 
all work in Gary. In fact, a recent study indi- 
cated at least 18 percent of Gary’s employed 
residents work outside the city—more than 
3,000 of them, in fact, in Chicago. Another 
6,500 work in East Chicago, mostly in the 
Inland Steel Company and Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company mills or other 
large industries there, with 1,200 employed 
in Hammond and Whiting, and more than 


300 in other jobs in Lake County. 

And while at least 11,000 to 12,000 Gary 
residents go outside the city to work, there 
are within a few hundred of that number 
who live outside Gary but come to local jobs 
to work each day. This indicates a consid- 
erable degree of employment interdepend- 
ence between Gary and other parts of Lake 
County and Chicago. 

Actually, many of the Gary workers com- 
muting to Chicago jobs are women who find 
that, except for steel mill office jobs here, 
they can get $50 to $75 a month more in 
Chicago offices than they can in commercial 
or professional offices here in Gary. That is 
the statement of one of the larger employ- 
ment agency executives in Gary. 

The same source says that it is likewise 
true that the average Gary steel mill worker, 
of whom little training or skill is required, 
finds it extremely difficult to adjust to em- 
ployment outside the mill because he can- 
not draw commensurate pay. In the mills 
here he may be taught all he needs to know 
in one day about a job, in which he is invalu- 


“Y” Indian Guides foster father-and-son companionship 


able thereafter, but for which there is little 
demand from outside quarters. The steel 
companies are constantly on the lookout for 
alert workers to take advantage of training 
programs so that they can better themselves 
in their work, 

Gary has a so-called “floating population” 
of perhaps 4,000 persons who return to the 
South whenever there is a marked decline in 
manufacturing operations at the Gary mills. 
They hurry back when normal operations 
resume. 

Employment agencies say the big demand 
for men locally is for engineers, accountants 
and teachers, and for women opportunities 
are always open for bookkeepers, typists and 
stenographers. Skilled labor of all types is 
generally in short supply here. 

An unusual feature of Gary’s economy is 
the fact that despite observable tendencies to 
move to the suburbs, which are expanding in 
all directions, within a radius of 214 miles 
from the corner of Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way, heart of the city, there are to be found 


approximately 110,000 residents and over 
38,000 sources of employment. Thus, with 
73% of its population and 95% of its basic 
employment still concentrated inside a five- 
mile circle, Gary has yet to experience any 
significant amount of population dispersion 
within the city. 

Between 1940 and 1950 Lake County’s 
population increased at a rate nearly double 
that of the Chicago metropolitan area. Since 
then the Chicago area as a whole has in- 
creased in population about 9% while 
Lake County's rate was almost 13%. Lake 
County’s population, now estimated at in ex- 
cess of 475,000, amounts to about 10% of 
the state's total. 

Perhaps the most striking statistic of 
Gary’s position as a transportation center of 
first magnitude is the fact that 11,750,000 
tons of water-borne cargo arrive in Gary’s 
two commercial harbors in a year, a figure 
that compares favorably with the incoming 
tonnages of the nation’s largest seaports. 

Much of this cargo, of course, is ore from 
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the Mesabi ranges of Minnesota and lime- 
stone from Michigan, brought for use in the 


Gary steel mill furnaces, 


The completion of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way opens exciting new possibilities for 
commerce with ports all over the world. 
Burns Ditch harbor, now suitable for use by 
small craft only, might be deepened and 
made an important lake port, if tentative 
plans of Bethlehem Steel Company, owner 
of much of the land there, culminate in 
building of a great new steel plant. 

Gary has two rivers, the Little Calumet 
and the Grand Calumet. Neither is navi- 
gable, but the latter has potential as a pos- 
sible future link to the Lakes-to-Gulf of 
Mexico waterways system. 

Six major rail trunk lines serve Gary with 
44 trains making daily stops here. Two busy 
Belt Lines serve Gary industries. The South 
Shore Electric lines dispatch 36 trains daily 
from Chicago with 37 arriving from the op- 
posite direction. The eastern terminal of the 
electric interurban is South Bend. 

A shuttle service of three round-trip heli- 
copter flights daily between Gary Municipal 
Airport and Chicago’s great Midway Air- 
port (60 minutes away by’auto) brings Gary 
within 15 minutes of the world’s busiest air- 
ports. At Midway, there is connecting heli- 
copter service to O'Hare Field and Chicago's 
Loop. 

Gary’s municipal airport also is home base 
to 55 private executive planes. 

The Tri-State superhighway, being built 
through Illinois, Indiana and Michigan, al- 
ready is in use from Burr Street west to IIli- 
nois and Chicago. It will provide a fast, free 
road all the way to Detroit. 

Gary has two entrances (east and west) 
to Indiana’s great $280-million toll road, 
which is 156 miles long and provides the 
final link in an 830-mile system of turnpikes 
extending from Chicago to New York. At 
65 miles an hour you can drive all the way to 
New York without encountering a stop light 
or making a stop except to enter a turnpike 
in one of the other states—Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania or New Jersey. 


Three companies operate 90 registered 
taxicabs in Gary and there are many inde- 
pendent cabs. 


FUTURE 

Gary is strategically located on the south 
shore of Lake Michigan. When Congress ap- 
proved the St. Lawrence River project and 
also the Calumet-Sag development connect- 
ing Lake Michigan with the Mississippi 
River and the Gulf of Mexico, it opened the 
way for ocean-going ships to be landing 
with regularity at the harbor in Gary within 
a few years. Gary will then have all the facili- 
ties of being a world water-port and truck 
and rail shipping center. Industrial expan- 
sion of the city of Chicago must come south 
along the southern shores of Indiana and 
Gary will be the hub of this growth and ex- 
pansion. 

Some day in the not too-distant future, the 
south shore of Lake Michigan will be a solid 
procession of industry and beautiful homes 
from the Illinois state line to the Michigan 
state line. The city of Gary with its 174,100 
population after only 52 years, is still in 
its infancy compared with other American 
cities. 

With indications that by 1980 Gary's 
population will swell to a quarter of a mil- 
lion, it has been estimated that about 35,000 
more job opportunities will have to be pro- 
vided, requiring 1,300 to 1,400 new jobs 
each year. Actually since 1950, the average 
increase of employment opportunities in 
Gary has been in excess of that requirement, 
amounting to about 1,800 a year, denoting 
Gary's vigorously expanding economy. 

U.S. Steel Corporation, ever expanding 
its Gary plant, has announced its intention 
to expand its steel-making capacity here to a 
production rate of 8 million tons yearly, 
compared to the present 7 million ton out- 
put. Every time U.S. Steel adds a half-mil- 
lion tons to its capacity, a great many more 
jobs are added outside the plant than are 
created within. U. S. Steel also is expected to 
attract other steel-using industries to the 
community. 
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“=== by the people, for the people” 


CITY 

The Gary City Hall contains offices of the 
Mayor, City Clerk and City Judge. All elec- 
tive officials are members of the City Coun- 
cil—six elected by district and three at large. 
They meet regularly at City Hall. Municipal 
elections are held every four years. 

With Federal and county elections consid- 
ered, Gary voters are called to the polls about 
three out of every four years. Elections are 
fiercely contested, despite the fact that Dem- 
ocrats have since New Deal days been the 
party in power. There have been notable ex- 
ceptions, however, 

Headquarters of the Gary Health Depart- 
ment is 1427 Virginia. The City Jail is locat- 
ed in the new Police Station at 1301 Broad- 
way. The old Police Station at 7th and Mas- 
sachusetts was razed to make room for a car- 
port. 

There are two low-income Federal hous- 
ing projects in Gary—Ivanhoe Gardens at 
3200 W. 11th and Delaney Community, 913 
W. 22nd Place. A third, the Dorie Miller, in 
Miller, is in process of sale to private inter- 
ests. Gary Housing Authority offices are at 
400 Progress Court. 

Principal elected township officials are the 
trustee or overseer of the poor, the tax as- 


sessor and two justices of the peace. Trustee’ 


and assessor have offices in the Gary Court- 
house. Justices maintain private offices. 


COUNTY 

Crown Point, in the middle of the county, 
is the county seat. Here are located all county 
offices of the prosecutor, auditor, treasurer, 
clerk, assessor, recorder, surveyor and the 
sheriff, as well as the Circuit and Criminal 
Courts. 

For the convenience of taxpayers, how- 


New munictpal carport in 
downtown Gary holds 400 cars 


ever, there are offices and sizable staffs of 
these officials in Gary, which has its own 
county courthouse, directly across from the 
Gary City Hall at Fourth and Broadway. The 
treasurer and auditor maintain Gary offices 
in che City Hall where tax payments may be 
made. 

Two superior courts, with jurisdiction de- 
rived from and equal to that of Circuit Court 
in Crown Point, are maintained in the Gary 
Courthouse. 


FEDERAL 

The Federal Building and main Post Of- 
fice is at 115 E. Sixth Avenue. Branch post 
offices are in Miller, Tolleston, Glen Park, 
Brunswick and 1817 Broadway. In the Fed- 
eral Building are offices of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator, Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
recruiters, and the Federal probation-parole 
officer. 

Gary, for the defense of its vital indus- 
tries, is ringed by Nike missile installations, 
manned by the 79th AAA Missile Battalion, 
which has headquarters at Gary’s municipal 
airport. 

Hundreds of men satisfy their service ob- 
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ligations by joining Army and Navy Reserve 
outfits locally. The Navy and Marine Corps 
Reserve Training Center is at 860 N. Lake 
Street, near Lake Michigan. The new John 
A. Bushemi Army Reserve Training Center, 
named for a former Gary Post-Tribune pho- 
tographer and Army combat photographer 
who was killed in action at Eniwetok during 
World War II, is located at 3510 W. 15th 
Avenue. 

The Indiana National Guard has an active 
training center and armory at 11th Avenue 
and Madison Street. 

Gary and Lake County lie within the 
northern district of the U.S. Federal Court, 
whose judge divides his time between courts 
in Hammond, South Bend and Ft. Wayne. 
Offices of the Court, the district clerk, dis- 
trict attorney and U.S. marshal are all in 
Hammond. 


Primary elections, which engender lively 
intra-party rivalries, are held in May, gen- 
eral elections in November. 


To vote a person must be properly regis- 
tered, which can be done in the following 
months of an ejection year—January, Febru- 
ary, March, June, July, August, September 
and December. To vote, a person must also 
be a) 21 years of age or older, 4) a citizen of 
the U.S., c) a resident of the State for six 
months, d@) a resident of the township for 
60 days, e) a resident of the precinct for 30 
days immediately prior to election day. 

Automobile license tags, good for one 
year, may be purchased at state-maintained 
bureaus. Deadline for displaying them is 
February 28 of each year. Drivers’ licenses 
are good for two years and must be renewed 
by the last day of the month in which an in- 
dividual’s birthday occurs. 


MUNICIPAL SERVICES 


Unlike such neighboring cities as East 
Chicago and Whiting which are built up, 
limit to limit, and have nowhere to expand, 
Gary's 42-square-mile area gives it plenty of 
room in which to grow. Almost every week 


Fire Department lesson in fire pre- 
vention; fire engine ride follows 


in good weather, some new subdivision or 
development seems to be launched. 

This poses big problems for the municipal 
government as it strives to serve and protect 
the entire city. Despite an occasional unfa- 
vorable story outsiders may have read, here 
in Gary they can learn for themselves that 
the Police Department, with only 215 men, 
manages to keep Gary's crime rate below the 
national rate, and Gary's Fire Department, 
with 214 men, is one of the best. 


POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS 

The Fire Department has eight stations, 
soon to be increased to 12 as four new ones 
have been built in sections of the city that 
have been expanding. The Gary Police De- 
partment headquarters at 1301 Broadway is 
a modern new structure that also houses the 
jail and the criminal division of Gary City 
Court. The Fire Department headquarters is 
at 200 E. Fifth Avenue. 

The City Street Department is kept busy 
winter and summer, building new streets, 
repairing old ones, directing regular weekly 
collection of garbage. It is not too busy to 
help a neighbor in distress, as happened in 
1957 when a third of Gary's Street Depart- 


Nike installa- 
tion on Grant 
street, one of 
main streets, 
protects Gary’s 
important in- 
dustries 
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ment personnel and equipment was dis- 
patched to Michigan City to help that city 
dig out of the worst blizzard in its history. 

Various city and county agencies are 
working with the Federal Government to 
eliminate seasonal flooding of low sections 
by the Little Calumet River. Three new sew- 
erage systems have recently been installed 
on Gary's east side, in the Tolleston district 
and in Glen Park. The program of relieving 
or replacing the old overtaxed system of 
drainage continues according to a city-wide 
improvement plan. 

The park program is expanding with the 
growth of the city. Each new subdivision is 
required to dedicate to the city a tract for 
recreational use. 


URBAN RENEWAL 

Gary is one of four Indiana cities which in 
cooperation with the Federal Government 
has undertaken a broad program of urban 
renewal aimed at eliminating blighted and 
slum areas and preventing new such ex- 
crescences. Under the Gary Redevelopment 
Commission the city has been divided into 
47 neighborhood zones, four of which have 
been marked for primary renewal, mainly by 
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clearance of much of existing structures. The 
first of these is in the Pulaski School area, 
between 15th and 21st Avenues and Vir- 
ginia and Carolina Streets, with a two-block- 
wide strip extending to Indiana Street. 

This is considered anything but the worst 
area in the city, but other factors caused the 
Commission to proceed first with this proj- 
ect. The Commission has power to acquire 
land by condemnation proceedings, destroy 
condemned property and relocate families, 
all in the interest of building up a neighbor- 
hood. The Federal Government pays two- 
thirds of the cost of this program and prop- 
erty owners are assured a fair price for their 
holdings. 

The Commission also has drafted a neigh- 
borhood conservation program, encouraging 
individual action to keep homes and prop- 
erty up to high standards and in this phase 
expects to enlist aid of neighborhood clubs. 

The municipal government also employs 
a housing coordinator who in the field of 
spot elimination of slum conditions during 
1957 reported elimination of 174 substand- 
ard structures, containing 288 dwelling units, 
50 by compulsory demolition, others by 
forced or voluntary repairs, improvements 
or closing. 


An FEPC commission and staff works to 
eliminate discrimination in hiring by em- 


ployers. A full-time Civil Defense Director 
correlates a local defense-preparedness pro- 
gram with county and area systems. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 

There are many organizations which main- 
tain worthwhile community-benefiting pro- 
grams of their own. The 13,000-member 
Gary Good Fellow Club of Gary Steel 
Works, for example, has an active recrea- 
tional program of golfing, baseball, bowling 
and flying. The club sponsors a Good Fellow 
Youth Camp where over 700 children of 
Gary Steel Works employees spend a week 
camping, hiking, and swimming under su- 
pervision of a 25-man staff. 

Much of the financial burden of commu- 
nity service, however, is borne by the com- 
munity as a whole through contributions to 
the Gary United Fund which supports the 
American Red Cross and 24 Community 
Chest agencies. Major employers permit reg- 
ular payroll deduction of United Fund con- 
tributions. 

The Red Cross share of United Fund gifts 
goes not only to the usual national disaster 
fund, but the Gary Chapter of the Red Cross 
has the additional job of doing field work for 
the men stationed at local Nike missile in- 
stallations. 


Victory Arms, Gary's newest and largest apartment building 
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The National Tea Company started as a single store in Chicago in 1899. Its 
specialty was the sale of coffee, tea, spices, sugar and fresh eggs. Today it is one 
of the largest retail organizations in the United States. 

With a change in management twelve years ago, National Tea embarked on 
a program that has brought about its most phenomenal growth. New records 
in sales have been scored every year for the period. 

The lifting of wartime restrictions enabled National Tea to open its first 
completely self-service store in 1948 to serve booming Gary. Since then, five 
more supermarkets have been opened, the most recent one being the ultra- 
modern supermarket in East Gary. 

More than 200 persons from in and around Gary are employed at the six 
National Tea stores. The progressive personnel policies have won acclaim for 
the excellent opportunities they offer young people. For those interested in mak- 
ing a career of the grocery retail field, National Tea has developed a fine train- 
ing program. The Company offers college courses at Michigan State to those 
who qualify for the program. Salary and tuition are paid during this period of 
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study. Gary has sent two promising young men, Lowell Peters and Allen King, 
to Michigan State in the last three years at National Tea Company's expense. 

Special efforts are made to maintain superior Meat and Produce Departments, 
because these are important areas in winning customer appreciation and loyalty. 
National Tea operates its own packing plant in Denver, Colorado, so that the 
meat it supplies its customers will not vary in quality. A system of quality con- 
trol has been developed that brings into play numerous safeguards to insure 
consistency of product. Cattle are bought and “fed out” with corn to meet the 
specifications of National Tea’s meat buyers. 

Produce is another department in which considerable study and effort has 
been undertaken to make available the best merchandise. A buying office in 
Florida is maintained to check the fruits and vegetables as they mature. All 
merchandise is closely inspected as it goes from field to warehouse. National 
Tea’s strict policy of buying only the highest quality merchandise available is 
known through the trade. Quality overrides price in the selection of perishables. 
Produce is delivered fresh daily to the stores in refrigerated trucks. 

So important is quality control in National Tea operations that a laboratory 
staffed with chemists work constantly to check merchandise for contents and 
quality of ingredients. 

The supermarket field is one of change and National Tea is constantly work- 
ing to improve methods so that greater satisfaction to customers is brought 
about. 

The Company is particularly proud of its stores in the Gary area because of 
the fine people who staff them. Employees have been trained in courtesy and 
helpfulness, and try to make the customer's visit a pleasant one. 

The convenience of the customer is the standard ruling the display and ar- 
rangement of merchandise on the shelves. As new and better ways to serve 
customers are evolved and tested, Garyites can be certain that National Tea will 
make them available. Progress is never made by those who merely follow the 
crowd, but by those who dare show a better way. 


POLICY 
1. To sell quality merchandise at a fair price. 


2. To stress honesty and sincerity in all contacts with the 
customer. 

3. To consider no sale complete until the items purchased 
have rendered satisfaction. 

4, To measure our success only in service which we are 
able to render to our customers. 
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In one particular, The Blackstone Shop is an example of the American Way 
that has put leagues between American business and many of their counterparts 
in other countries. When England took over her coal mines after World War II, 
it was recognized that wages in the mines were low, but that there wasn't enough 
profit in coal for the owners to do very much about increasing wages. 

The reason was that the owners had steadily taken out their profits over the 
years and hadn't brought themselves to the point of plowing back enough of it 
to modernize the equipment and machinery that would permit them to increase 
productivity and compete in the world market. As long as the machinery lasted 
and could operate, they went ahead and drew the utmost utility out of it. 

In America, new inventions and developments find a ready market and appli- 
cation among businessmen. Even if his equipment is serviceable and has years of 
life ahead of it, the American businessman has no hesitation in scrapping it if 
the new offers advantages that will improve his production or enable him to 
serve his customers better. 

Since its founding in 1915, The Blackstone Shop has been remodeled several 
times. The last one was only a few years ago when a complete remodeling of 
store front and interior was effected. It was to make the store a pleasanter and 
easier place to shop in and to take advantage of the improvements and econo- 
mies of operation that the large-scale alterations were performed. 

Such investments don’t cost money in the long run. They result in holding on 
to and developing more business. The cost when spread over the increased busi- 
ness is reflected in a greater ability to compete with others. 

It's the merchant who is alert that brings his customers the greatest values. He 
keeps abreast of new merchandise and tries to bring it to his customers as quickly 
as possible. 

The Blackstone Shop has been at the same location since 1920 and is one of 
the places that Garyites who have moved to other parts of the country can recall 
quickly. It has grown with, and in the esteem of, the community. 

For community affairs, sororities, churches, hospitals and different drives, The 
Blackstone Shop has been called upon to put on style shows from its early be- 
ginnings and has complied cheerfully. The proceeds have gone to the charity 
involved. 

Mr. A. D. Arenson has been the owner and guiding hand since 1920. His 
direction has been so genial both for customers and employees that there are 
many iong-time employees in the store—some with 30 years or more with the 
company. 

For the last 14 years, Oscar Gardner has filled the role of General Manager. 
Adhering to the general policies of the store, Mr. Gardner has found opportuni- 
ties to apply new ideas to help in making customers satisfied. The growth and 
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progress over the years has not resulted in remov ing the personal touch that both 
Mr. Arenson and Mr. Gardner have found so valuable in developing loyal cus 


tomers. Even after all these years, complaints, returns, and adjustments are han- 


dled by Mr. Gardner personally. There is every effort made to keep in close touch 


with the Gary customer, learn what she wants and doesn't want in merchandise 
and see that the utmost effort is made to keep her satisfied with her Blackstone 
purchase so that she can look back with pleasure on her transactions. 


The tradition of honesty and reliability is one of the most valuable assets of 
the store and management goes out of its way to preserve and enhance this en- 
viable reputation. 

The two large selling floors offer a wide and tasteful selection of women’s 
wear in popular-priced, medium-priced and better merchandise in all size ranges. 
Coats, suits, dresses, sportswear, shoes, handbags, and millinery can be found in 
up-to-the-minute assortments. In addition, there are complete departments for 
Corsets and Lingerie, Furs and a separate Bridal Department. Costume jewelry, 
to add the final touch to milady’s wardrobe, is not overlooked. 

For the discriminating woman, there are always many national and well- 
known brands and labels in all departments. The choice assortment of merchan- 
dise makes it probable that any woman will find what she’s looking for at The 
Blackstone Shop. 

One of the things that customers like about the Shop is the easy atmosphere. 
The customer is made to feel at home, and the desire to browse around without 
being harried by a salesperson is respected. There is no high-pressure selling. 
Help is offered when the shopper is ready for it. 

You are invited to become acquainted with The Blackstone Shop if you have 
not already done so. 
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af The Village 
Shopping Center 


Marshall Egherman served an apprenticeship managing stores in Peoria, 
Galesburg and Canton, Illinois, before he opened his first store eight years ago. 
In October 1955, he opened the present Marshall's in che Village Shopping 
Center. 

It’s always been Marshall or Mr. Marshall for the young-looking owner with 
the healthy complexion. His twelve-months-a-year golf-playing may be one rea- 
son for his vigor. 

The shop in the Village Shopping Center offers convenience of shopping in a 
modern atmosphere. The orderly arrangement of merchandise invites self-selec- 
tion. The New York buying office maintains a flow of the latest apparel that 
enables Marshall’s to offer its customers latest styles and excellent values. 

Frequent trips by Mr. Marshall to the East and West coasts to keep tab on 
lacest style creations are another factor in keeping the store filled with popular 
fashions. 

Marshall's knows that clothing is more than a covering to satisfy the require- 
ments of warmth and modesty. From the beginning, clothing was used to satisfy 
the aesthetic sense. 

Few are unaware of the value of clothes that make them look more attractive, 
more prosperous and successful. Women learn early that clothes help them in 
their social careers, in personal contacts; and when entering the field of business, 
they soon discover that clothes contribute a good deal toward success or failure. 

Women’s clothes are ever-changing. Women are sensitive to new lines and 
creations and more quickly appreciate refinements and subtleties that enhance 
personality and zest for living. 

The psychology of color—that color changes the apparent size of an article— 
is well known. White light tints and brilliant warm colors tend to increase size, 
and blue and green to reduce it. It is also known that clear pastels and middle- 
value tones of red, blue and green appear youthful, while black, brown, gray, 
dark red and purple give the appearance of age. 

In general, blondes do well to avoid all yellow shades. The sallow-skinned 
person should avoid all yellow-greens, browns and purples, as these colors make 
the skin appear more yellow. Pale people should never wear shades of red. Their 
best colors will be blue-greens and soft blues which throw more color into their 
face by contrast. Black is deadening, therefore it is not an easy color to wear if 
unrelieved by color accessories or color contrast. 


Soft oranges, raspberry shades, grays and beige tones are more becoming to 
the white-haired person than darker, duller shades, The gray-haired person is 
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lucky, for she can wear many more shades and colors than those with more vivid 
hair. A redhead will find her best shades are blue, blue-green and all of the cool 
colors that contrast so well with her hair. 

Marshall's endeavors to maintain well-balanced varieties to meet the needs of 
all the thousands of women who visit the store. All stock except undergarments 
and sweaters are accessible for the customer's own personal examination. 

One of the frequent comments made by customers in Marshall's is about the 
roominess of their fitting rooms, possibly the most generous-sized in Gary. In 
this as in other things, pleasing the customer has been the object, for it is only in 
customer goodwill that Marshall's sees the seeds of future growth. 

Either Mr. Marshall or George Contarsy, the likeable, hard-working manager, 
is always on duty in the store. Previously a credit manager at Fairbanks, Morse 
and Company, Chicago, George Contarsy has formed a real attachment for Gary. 
He likes it “for its small-town atmosphere and big-town advantages.” For his 
hobbies, George wryly lists eating and sleeping. “Working 65 hours a week 
leaves little time for other activities.” 
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Men's clothing for years was distinguishable from their forbears only in de- 
tails. In the last dozen years, the casual living of our West Coast countrymen has 
made an impression on the American male and it has done more to further com- 
fort, color and casualness in men’s clothing than any previous influence. 

The business suit, recognized throughout the world as the basis of so-called 
“Western dress,” has not changed its basic design since 1860, except for differ- 
ences in color, fabric and such details as lapels, button placement, length of 
jacket and width and length of trousers. 

Characteristically, when women’s clothes are formal and elegant in appear- 
ance, the same trend is apparent in men’s clothing; when casual women's fash- 
ions are most in demand, men’s clothing, too, becomes less formal. 

Women’s clothing is stitched with one- or two-needle sewing machines and 
pressed with electric or steam hand irons or flat presses. The production of men’s 
clothing requires costly equipment in machines and special presses and skilled 
workers. The shape of a man’s suit is actually built into the garment. Good tai- 
loring has as one of its aims the complete harmony between the outer material, 
the interlining and all component parts. 

Interestingly, many times throughout history men and women have worn 
clothing almost identical in design. The trouser is not only for men; Chinese 
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women wear trousers and so do American women, today, slacks. The Greek sol- 
dier wears a finely pleated fustanella and the Scotsman the pleated kilt; the In- 
dian potentate wears a long robe with a skirt identical to those worn by women; 
the Egyptian laborer wears a galabeeya that resembles the old nightshirt. 

Trousers were developed by the people of the far north as protection from the 
cold and for horsemen to protect the body from the rough hairs of the animal. 
The Persians conquered the Egyyptians in 525 B.c. and were responsible for the 
formal introduction of trousers in civilized dress. 

Jack Mellinger can tell you something about Philippine apparel and the cos- 
tumes of many Eastern peoples who inhabit that archipelago for that is where 
he served in World War II. 

Jack earned a degree in engineering from the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
but the early death of his brother-in-law, Jack Holtzman, put him in the men’s 
apparel trade, 


Friendly, laughing Jack likes the West Coast fashions and finds that many 
men share his enthusiasm. He specializes in high-style merchandise in men’s 
suits, coats, haberdashery, sport coats and hats. 

The store is attractively done in a pleasing, pine-type panelling that provides 
the casual atmosphere that is in keeping with the smart styles featured by Holtz- 
man’s. 

For customer convenience, credit accounts are handled and terms are arranged 
to suit the individual. Jack is easy to get along with. 

Winter and summer formals are available on a rental basis in a full range of 
sizes. 


It was a miscalculation on the number of square feet of space desired, one of 
the Mellicks laughingly confesses, that resulted in placing in Gary what is be- 
lieved to be the largest exclusive children’s department store in the United 
States with the exception of one in New York. Once the leases had been made 
and the store occupied it was up to Mellick’s to fill ic with merchandise. 

This has been done successfully and to the benefit of the parents of Gary. The 
huge size of the store makes it possible to carry an assortment of merchandise 
that is unsurpassed in the area. The parent with youngsters of different ages 
doesn’t have to trudge through different stores with the brood trailing behind 
her. Mellick’s is a real children’s department store and carries merchandise for 
infants, boys to size 16, girls to subteens, juvenile furniture, except beds and 
chests, jewelry for boys and girls, cowboy togs and toys and games. It is the offi- 
cial Girl Scout agency for east Lake County and Porter County. 

Customers are delighted with the large, wide-aisled store. Merchandise is 
arranged so that in most cases you can see everything at close hand, The most 
modern fixtures have been used in this up-to-date children’s store that makes 
shopping a pleasure. Ninety per cent of the store is self-service. 

Leon and Rose Mellick started in business 40 years ago. Today, joined by their 
son, Alfred, they have stores in Chicago, Berwyn and Arlington Heights. 

Setting for themselves the policy of handling highest quality merchandise at 
the lowest prices, they have earned a reputation for reliability and honesty that 
customers, by their patronage, have shown they like. No seconds or irregulars are 
stocked so that the customer is assured of the finest merchandise at all times. 

Special attention is given to the large window displays. Mellick’s Children’s 
Shop is considered to have one of the finest window displays in Gary. 

Situated in the Village Shopping Center and fronting on an area with covered 
walks, soft music and a parking lot for thousands of cars, it is no wonder that 
Mellick’s has become the favorite children’s store for tens of thousands of fami- 
lies in the Calumet area. Mellick’s has learned from 40 years of experience in 
catering to children’s needs that the famous brands are the most reliable manu- 


facturers of children's clothing. The durability of their products and the constant 
study they make of clothing trends put the famous brand manufacturers in a 
position to provide the quality and appearance that most parents want in their 
purchases of children’s clothing. 

Perhaps it is not too often realized that children can learn to take pride in 
their clothes and appearance if the color and styling of what they wear appeals 
to them. In learning to value and like their clothing, a sense of responsibility is 
developed that is a part of home training. It’s a slow process, with many relapses 
as parents know, but shaping the youngster’s thinking so that he becomes the 
person the parents are proud of requires constant exposure of the child to the 
influences that can make him a better person. 

It wasn’t too long ago that the fashions for children generally followed the 
dictates of their elders. In earlier times little children wore exact duplicates of 
their fathers’ and mothers’ clothes. In the 1930's, however, the move to sun fash- 
ions led to the copying of children’s suits in styles for adults. 

Today there are more distinctive styles for children than ever before. Young- 
sters can be guided in their selection of clothing from well-fashioned lines devel- 
oped by national stylists who keep alert to the desires and needs of both children 
and their parents. Although children’s fashions don’t change as readily as others, 
they are affected by what adults are wearing, by TV and the attitudes of their 
current idols, 

Mellick’s buyers keep a keen eye open to improved and new items which 
would interest their customers. By buying in quantity and maintaining reserve 
stocks in their Chicago warehouse, from which shipments are made to the vari- 
ous stores, Mellick’s is able to maintain an even flow of merchandise to the units 
so that there is less disappointment for customers who select an article and then 
find the size needed is not in stock. 

To keep customers informed, Mellick’s sends out a Christmas and summer 
catalogue to families within a wide radius. 

The weekly specials in the newspaper are well worth watching for, since they 
make available some timely merchandise at attractive prices. Purchases at Mel- 
lick’s can be made on a cash, charge, layaway or budget basis. There is no interest 
or carrying charges on charge accounts. 
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QUALITY SHOES 


The oldest shoe store in Gary is the one founded by Edward H. Milgram in 
1910. It is the largest shoe store in the Calumet area and carries the biggest stock 
of shoes. 

Mr. Milgram has retired and the store is now capably run by his son Jerry. In 
1956, a branch store was opened in Hammond to make more convenient to resi- 
dents of that area the purchase of Milgram’s quality shoes. 

The Gary store at 686 Broadway has occupied the same location for 38 years. 
It was completely remodeled in 1957. Today its carpeted floors, comfortable 
chairs and pleasant atmosphere closely duplicate the quiet confidence that its 
experienced, long-time shoemen inspire. 

The elder Mr. Milgram’s objective was to provide Gary with shoes of recog- 
nized quality together with expert fitting service. The ills brought about by 
poorly-fitted shoes are best known by those who suffer from them. Not only the 
feet, but the spine and the internal organs can be affected by improperly fitted 
shoes. 

Milgram’s has made a specialty of fitting hard-to-fit sizes. In the women’s de- 
partment, sizes from 4 to 12, widths AAAAA to EEE are stocked; in the men’s 
department, sizes 5 to 14, widths AA to EEEEE. The shoe specialists that serve 
customers here can fit corrective and orthopedic type footwear. A wide selection 
of the famous Miller Barefoot Freedom oxfords for women, recommended by 
most doctors, is carried in stock. 

Salespeople are trained, experienced shoefitters, some of whom have been 
here up to 30 years. 

In some respects shoes have changed a great deal since their first beginnings; 
in other respects, some peoples clothe their feet not very much differently from 
those in ancient times. 

The sandal, the simplest and most ancient article of footwear of which we 
have a record, was a protection merely to the soles of the feet rather than an 
adornment. Even today, it is found in a great part of the Orient. 

Shoes are supposed to have originated with the Greeks. With the exception 
of the soles, which were thick, they were similar in appearance to the moccasin 
of the American Indian. 

In ancient times, each order of society wore different styles of shoes. Spartan 
patricians wore red shoes, courtesans wore white shoes, tragedians, buskins, 
comic actors a slipper-like shoe called a soccus. From this came the expression 
“sock and buskin” signifying comedy and tragedy. 
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Although much art was lavished on footgear styles, especially in France, from 
which came the French heel, it wasn't until about 1785 that different lasts were 
used for the right and left feet. A last isa model of a foot over which shoe uppers 
are drawn and shaped. Formerly the boot or shoe was used for either foot. Even 
custom-made shoes had little relationship to the anatomical principles to which 
it should conform. 

Racial and other prejudices have permitted little change in footwear in many 
parts of the world. In China, the sandal, made of woven reeds, is still worn by 
the laboring classes, while merchants and others of the higher classes wear a 
loose, thick-soled, quilted slipper. Until recent times, Chinese women had their 
feet forcibly cramped from childhood to wear small shoes that threw the weight 
of the body on the toes, incapacitating the wearer from any strenuous activities. 

The people of India, Turkey and Arabia, in their daily life, still cling to the 
ornamental sandal and low shoe, often of expensive leather and highly orna- 
mented, that their ancestors wore. 

In country districts of Russia, the high, heavy top-boot is still worn by both 
men and women. In the Netherlands, Belgium, France and Germany, wooden 
shoes known as sabots are worn largely by laborers—both men and women. 
Sabots are ideally adapted for wearing in dairies and other damp places. 

Although sabots may prove a little difficult to obtain in American stores, 
the other shoes or their modern equivalents can be found in Milgram’s. In the 
women’s department, Milgram’s are the exclusive Gary dealers for Red Cross, 
Florsheim, Joyce, Cobbies, Trampese, Customcraft, Troylings, Lucky Stride, 
Oomphies and Sorority. In men’s shoes, Florsheim and Crosby Square. 

Besides shoes, Milgram’s also has a fine hosiery and handbag department. 

For three consecutive years, Milgram’s has been one of the five recipients of 
Brand Names Retailer-of-the-Year Awards. These honors are given to five top 
shoe stores in the country each year in recognition of national leadership in sales 
of brand name merchandise. 

Jerry Milgram is active in local affairs and is on the Board of Directors of the 
Gary Downtown Council. Although youthful, his experience is extensive. He's 
been working in his dad’s shoe store since early boyhood. During World War II, 
Jerry served as an infantry lieutenant in Europe. A lifelong resident of Gary, he 
is married and has three fine children. 
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COMAY 


My ‘a hh i \ bili fi Neat 
Hi | CE Lule ay st / 
A= a 624 Broadway 


Starting with jewelry and luggage, Dave Cohen opened Comay’s Jewelers at 
its present location in 1928. His geniality and concern for the customer's satis- 
faction with purchases at Comay’s made him a host of friends. By listening to 
their likes and dislikes, Mr. Cohen was able to guide himself in the selection of 
merchandise that Garyites wanted. Not being part of a chain organization, he 
was able to provide the articles and the prices that Garyites wanted. 

It is for this reason that the old store was doubled in size in 1941. The re- 
newed flow of civilian goods after World War II gave Comay’s the opportunity 
it was looking for. New lines were added and the stocks carried on hand were in- 
creased. By 1957, the business had increased to the point where space had to be 
doubled again. 

Today, Comay’s is the largest and most beautiful jewelry store in northern 
Indiana. There is a complete jewelry department as well as appliances, radios, 
phonographs, high-fidelity sets, china, silverware, cameras, luggage and records. 
The record department maintains a complete selection of all types of music with 
listening posts for playing records. The watch repair department is perhaps the 
best in Gary. There is also a service department to handle all merchandise sold 
in the store. 

Comay’s has been honored by the award of the Omega dealership for Gary. 
Omega watches are internationally famous for accuracy and dependability. An- 
other exclusive are the Heart-Lock Diamond Rings, the interlocking rings that 
will not twist or shift on the finger. The lock keeps the ring in the correct posi- 
tion. Tests show this gives the mountings four times their usual life. 

Comay’s are keenly aware of the part beautiful things play in our everyday 
lives. Jewelry is not a new development brought about by a prosperous America. 
The earliest objects known to have been intended as personal ornaments were 
made back in the Stone Age of stone, bone or shells. 

Austere as the Puritans were in their personal tastes, they were not averse to 
using some jewelry for adornment. Gold and silver smithing was one of the first 
industries to be established in the colonies. 

The Revolutionary hero, Paul Revere, was originally trained as a goldsmith 
and silversmith and practiced his art in Boston before the Revolution. 
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The art of American gold and silver smiths is now regarded as superior to that 
of any other country. The designers employed by the great American gold and 
silver smiths are men of refinement and artists who can draw or model from life 
or paint in oils or water colors. 

The plating process, introduced in 1860, has brought within the reach of 
people of limited means attractive lines of tableware and other articles of utility 
that are now deemed indispensable in every household. 

In previous centuries, a jeweler was a goldsmith, silversmith, watchmaker and 
clockmaker and a maker of fine mechanical instruments. Each of these branches 
involved a knowledge of the other. Most frequently, too, the maker was also the 
seller. Today's specialization has brought about economies that make fine things 
available to all of us, not only the wealthy. 

Comay’s is the only Gary member of the Diamond Council of America, which 
is devoted to honesty and fair-dealing in diamond-merchandising. This is in line 
with the store's policy of satisfaction and service. The customer is not permitted 
to be unhappy with any purchase. The friendly family credit plan has been a 
help to tens of thousands of Gary families. 

Dave Cohen travels extensively and looks for special items that would be of 
interest to his Gary customers. In mid-1958, he spent three months touring 
Italy, Switzerland, France and Spain. His articles describing what he saw and 
his informative comments provided an interesting series in the newspapers 
that summer. 

While Dave Cohen is away, Comay’s is left in the competent hands of Bud 
Aberman, the youthful and handsome manager who has capably run things for 
the last four years. Bud Aberman attended Purdue University, Coast Guard 
Academy and graduated from the University of Miami, majoring in mechanical 
engineering. He has completed a course of study with the Diamond Council of 
America in gemology and diamondology and holds the title of Certified Dia- 
mondologist. His favorite sports are golf and bowling. 

The last remodeling of the store makes it most inviting for those who like to 
serve themselves, because most of the merchandise is laid out so that the cus- 
tomer can take his time and make his own selection. The cheerfulness of the 
store is enhanced by the completely luminous ceiling which provides glare-free, 
controlled lighting. There is over 2,000 feer of fluorescent tubing in the ceiling. 

Telephone and mail orders are given prompt attention. 

Comay’s issues parking stamps for the new City Public Carport and City Park- 
ing Lot, good for up to two hours of free parking. 
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G OFFICE 


The salesmen who cover the office equipment field know all the dealers in 
their territory. Several have said that Gary Office Equipment Company is one of 
the finest in the Midwest in the office equipment field. 

Back in 1932, the “heart” of the Big Depression, Robert M. Dering took his 
courage in his hands and opened for business. Of course, the beginnings were 
on a modest scale. The going was tough and many were dropping by the way- 
side. 


His judgment made him prefer national brand merchandise. Advertising 
makes a manufacturer tend to live up to his claims. Advertising shows that the 
manufacturer is proud of the product he’s selling. Advertising can’t make a suc- 
cess of a poor product, it can only increase the sales of a worthy one. 

With ideas along these lines, Gary Office Equipment sought out those manu- 
facturers whose merchandise had weathered the attrition of the market place 
and whose name had become respected in the field. Confident that the products 
they were offering to their customers were worthy of their consideration, the 
salesmen who presented the lines of Gary Office Equipment were able to work 
full-heartedly and without any mental reservations. 

The results have been gratifying. Space has been tripled. The store has been 
air-conditioned to insure comfort for customers. From an original limited se- 
lection of lines, the store has now expanded so that it carries a wide variety of 
merchandise both for the office and the home. 
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In addition to the adding machines, typewriters—desk models and portable 
—and office furniture, there have been added departments in leather goods, 
greeting cards, stationery, fountain pens and photographic equipment. There is 
also a typewriter and office machine repair department equipped to give expert 
service. 

The business is still run by the founder, Robert M. Dering. Alert for new 
trends, he adapted the store for semi-self-service last year to permit customers 
to examine merchandise they are interested in at their leisure. 

Supermarkets consider their inventory problem a serious one, because they 
usually carry 4,000-5,000 icems. Gary Office Equipment stocks 10,000 items in 
order to give immediate service on a more complete range of sizes and lines to 
its customers. It is one of the largest distributors of envelopes and keeps a huge 
supply on hand. 

Thirty-three persons are happily employed here. Three have passed their 25th 
anniversary with the firm. 

Mr. Dering has taken an active part in community affairs and bent his efforts 
toward helping Gary grow. He isa past president of the Gary Chamber of Com- 


merce and was the general chairman of the Gary Golden Jubilee of 1956. 

Knowing that the respect of its customers has to be maintained by keeping 
up to date on merchandise offerings, Gary Office Equipment is keeping pace 
with the mounting trend to automation in the office. Long experience with the 
reputation and workmanship of the firms making machines and equipment for 
the office has undoubted advantages in selecting lines that will give trouble-free 
performance to its valued customers. 


It was the desire to give the public interior decorating service in the home at 
a modest cost and a shop with ample room in which individuals could com- 
fortably discuss their interior decorating plans that led to the opening of the 
second Home Wallpaper and Paint Store in the Village Shopping Center in 
October of 1955. Mrs. Ursula Meiselbar has studied interior decorating and can 
supply expert advice on color scheming and room settings. Her object is to pro- 
vide the average homeowner with pleasant surroundings at moderate cost. 

It was in 1918 that Henry Thoelen started the firsts Home Wallpaper and 
Paint Store. William Meiselbar, from Chicago, started working for his uncle in 
1932. When Henry Thoelen died in 1936, Mr. Meiselbar took over. 


The present store at Seventh and Massachusetts has been a Gary landmark 
for 30 years, The Dutch Boy, Pratt and Lambert and Moore's Paints lines were 
taken on in 1932. All three are exclusive with Home Wallpaper and Paint in 
Gary. Dutch Boy is one of the oldest established paint lines in the United States. 
Its sales put it among the leaders of paint manufacturers in the country. 

The paint business, in its present size, is relatively new. There was house 
painting for both decorative and protective purposes way back in the Dark 
Ages, but it was applied almost exclusively to churches, public buildings and 
the homes of the wealthy. Paint was the costly product of hand labor by master 
craftsmen and it was economically out of reach for most people. Its use became 
a mark of social distinction, a distingtion which still exists in many countries. 

During the past 25 years, remarkable technical progress has been made in the 
manufacture of paints. With several thousand paint research chemists at work 
today, new advances and discoveries are anticipated for the future. 


IMPERIAL 


WALLPAPER 


Home Wallpaper and Paint Stores provide three complete customer color 
systems, totaling about 400-500 shades, in addition to a complete standard line 
of colors. Paints are available in numerous finishes—oil-base flat, ruabber-base 
flat, semi-gloss or gloss finishes. The custom-color system is one which enables 
the paint store to provide you with any one of hundreds of shades by mixing 
different colors. 

More than 500 patterns of wallpaper are kept in stock. In addition, the stores 
carry samples of another 500 patterns that are available on short order. 

Wallpaper seems to have preceded paint as a wall covering. The Chinese use 
of wallpaper goes back to its earliest history. Wallpaper was used as a substitute 
for tapestry. 

It was the French who brought the art to its high perfection. The taste and 
skill of the French wallpaper makers was so sought after that as early as 1875 
some Paris factories employed over 3,000 persons. 

The development of continuous rolls of paper together with the specially 
adapted printing machine of today has put multicolored designs and novel 
effects at steadily reduced costs within the range of more families. 

The Village Center shop also carries a carefully selected line of plain and 
figured draperies. 

For the convenience of customers, both stores rent floor sanders, rug scrub- 
bers and floor polishers. 

Home Wallpaper is well known in Gary as the originator of “Little Willie” 
washing powders, the all-purpose powder for floor cleaning. 

Both Meiselbars are ardent fishermen. Their fishing lodge, of which they are 
particularly proud, is tastefully decorated and furnished. When they're not busy, 
they don’t mind showing thei fine color photographs of the lodge. 
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You wouldn't think that a city only four years away from its beginnings in sand and 
wasteland would think of toys for children. Gary was different. It sprang up full-grown. 
Four years after it was born in 1906 there was a sufficient need for children’s toys in 
Gary for Michael Hirschberg to launch Babyland. 

When those of us who are old enough think back about the toys of half a century ago 
and compare them with those our grandchildren are playing with today, we shake our 
heads in awe. 

The toys of today are not only far superior in quality and variety to those of yesterday, 
they are also superior in the challenge they offer the growing youngster. Many a parent 
and grandparent marvels to himself on how much smarter children are today. There are 
a number of reasons that help explain this and one of them is the toys and games that 
children are given today. 

Much study has been devoted by psychologists, teachers and manufacturers to the pro- 
duction of toys that not only amuse, but teach as well. Some toys, through simple choices, 
teach him to think ahead. Others develop manual dexterity, recognition and observation 
and encourage learning by making it a game and fun to do. 

The museums have many wooden, earthenware, stone and metal dolls from prehistoric 
and Egyptian times. Animals, balls of leather packed with hair, straw and other mate- 
rials show that playing with balls was not an outgrowth of recent times. The Greek and 
Roman children used jointed dolls moved by strings. Balls, tops and rattles and the im- 
plements of numerous games, still favorites in all countries and in every age, show that 
the basic toys and games have been with us for thousands of years. 

Nevertheless, it is the research of the post-World War II years that has done a great 
deal to find out how the benefits of the basic toys and games could be applied to the 
greater development of youngsters that has produced the difference that the old people 
rightly see as the superiority of today’s youngster over yesterday's. 

If we could only keep this gain of the early formative years and not lose it in the 
morass of later years, we would really be making progress toward a better world. 

Hirschberg’s Babyland was the first store in Gary to specialize in children’s toys and 
furniture. In 1947, the business was taken over by Robert Hirschberg and Seymour Ber- 
kowitz, who have adapted their selection of toys to the needs of today’s youngsters. 

Both are qualified by experience in the trade and by observation of the likes and dis- 
likes of children. Bob Hirschberg has three children and Seymour Berkowitz has five. 
They have had ample opportunity to evaluate the needs of growing children and to advise 
parents and relatives on their purchases of toys. 

So much is being offered today, that it takes discrimination and judgment to know 
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what will prove popular with customers. In fact, Bob Hirschberg has said, “Almost as 
much time is spent in buying and selecting toys as in selling them.” 

In previous years there were no educational toys classified by age groups. Today the 
purchaser can custom-fit his selection to the child. 

Increasing in popularity are the electronic remote-controlled toys, miniature dolls, ani- 
mated animals and puppets and scale model construction sets. 

Today's big trend in the industry is the use of polyethylene and plastic in manufactur- 
ing. Toys of such materials are less expensive than metal toys. They are safer because 
they eliminate the hazard of sharp edges and the bruising impact of a heavy object. They 
are unbreakable and thus more economical. 


In setting up shop at their new location downtown a few years ago, Babyland sought 
to make its door more accessible to all in the Greater Gary area. The store has been so 
arranged that the customer can see and examine all the merchandise. Everything is acces- 
sible. The customer can wait on himself if he chooses. 

Even in a toy shop, service is highly important. The owners consider this the backbone 
of their business. They maintain a parts department for the items sold. For some things, 
manufacturers don’t supply parts, but wherever they are obtainable, Babyland tries to 
back up its sales to customers by insuring their continuing satisfaction with the pur- 
chases made there. 

Bob Hirschberg graduated from Indiana University in 1942 with a degree in business 
administration. Both Bob and Seymour served in World War II, Bob in the European 
theatre and Seymour in the Alaskan theatre. 

Seymour Berkowitz is active in the Classic Bowling League, bowling alternately on 
two or three different teams. He has maintained an average of 185 over a period of years. 

The sons of both participate in Little League baseball and the Babe Ruth League. 
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Thomas Edison's talking machine in 1877 not only made possible a great industry, but 
started a chain of events that has brought a vast amount of benefit and pleasure to man- 
kind. The recording of sounds and human voices has provided an immortality that only 
the writer, the painter or the sculptor could attempt before. 

Although the improved fidelity of phonograph records is still in its infancy, it has 
given the world long-to-be-remembered performances by Caruso, Toscanini, the pre- 
miere symphony orchestras of the world, solo performances by instrumentalists like 
Yehudi Menuhin, Fritz Kreisler and popular singers like Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra, 
Pat Boone and many others. 

The record player has given innumerable people untold hours of quiet, simple pleas- 
ure as they have listened and silently revelled in the spirit-lifting quality of their favorite 
records. They can go back to it again and again and delight in its melodic line or special 
characteristics that make it superior for them. 

Without question this generation is the most musical the world has ever seen. Whether 
you measure the amount of music we listen to or even refine it to che amount of exposure 
to “good” music, no previous generation has listened as much to “music’s golden tongue.” 

Children who hear music in the home have a great advantage. Unconsciously, they 
absorb a feeling for rhythm. Their ear becomes attuned to harmony and pleasing sound. 
The pleasures of music provide an exercise to the emotions that is psychologically health- 
ful. The wide use of music in plants, public places, hospitals and even among domestic 
animals is the result of exhaustive tests that have demonstrated the pleasurable and sta- 
bilizing effects of gratifying our auditory sense. 

In no shop in Gary are you more apt to find the recordings you are looking for than at 
the Record Mart on the corner of Fifth and Washington. Allan Gluck, who started the 
shop in 1955, supplies not only thousands of customers in Gary but those in a wide area 
outside the city. Dealers and juke box operators use the Record Mart as a source of sup- 
ply. Even the Gary public schools have been supplied with records. 

In attendance at the grand opening were popular artists like Betty Johnson, Don 
Cherry, Lurlene Hunter, Peggy King and Jerry Vale. On other occasions Sammy Davis Jr. 
and David Carroll have come in to meet the customers and learn at first hand what the 
record public wants. 

From modest beginnings, the Mart has grown both in selling space and volume. It now 
does three times the business of its first year. The pleasant, air-conditioned, and cheerful 
surroundings and the self-service arrangement of the records enable the customers to 
look around to their -heart’s content and make up their minds in their own time without 
any prodding by a salesperson. Allan or one of his knowledgeable assistants is always 
around to offer help when it is sought. 

All major labels are carried. The orderly racks are classified by music styling—vocal, 
band, classic, Country-Western. In them will be found all currently wanted records— 
popular, jazz, religious, children’s, foreign, classic, specialties and educational. 


For public use, there are two huge Phonologs which list all records available to date. 
There's never any doubt about whether so-and-so has a record on such-and-such. 

The Record Mart was the first in this area to use the self-service principle in records. 
There are thousands of single, popular records on display at all times. The supermarket 
type check-out counters make for speedy service and eliminate the frustration of waiting 
to be served. 

The layout and unusual features of the Record Mart are such that it was singled out 
for a feature story in Record Retailing, the national record trade magazine. 

Allan has worked hard and his success has been due in no little part to the Record Club 
he set up. There are more than 20,000 members in the Club and they enjoy special buying 
privileges at the store. 

At the very beginning, the Record Mart gave its sponsorship to the Calumet Area Hit 
Parade, a one-hour program on WWCA. It used to originate from the store, but for the 
last eight months it has been broadcast from the studio. The top-selling tunes as deter- 
mined by store sales and radio station survey are aired. 

As a service to record-loving Garyites, the Record Mart publishes a weekly listing of 
top-selling records called “Top Twenty in Gary.” It’s available free at the store. 

For the last few years, record sales across the country have spurted well ahead of the 
previous year. Today the value of records sold is nearly four times that sold in 1920 when 
there was no competition from radio or television. 

New and exciting technical developments in sound reproduction have been stirring 
up interest. Today's high-fidelity reproducing equipment permits the use of a wider fre- 
quency range than the older phonographs. 

Now with the development of stereophonic discs as well as tape, the improved clarity 
and illusion of actual presence of music is expected to increase the army of music lovers. 

There will be a complete line of stereophonic discs, which the trade considers the 
coming thing in long-playing records, carried as soon as they are made available. Stereo- 
phonic sound brings the listener full dimensional sound, another advance for the record 
industry. Pre-recorded tapes and tape accessories will also be handled. 

The accessories for full enjoyment of records are also handled at the Mart—needles, 
record holders, carrying cases, storage cases and albums. 
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Except for Abe Lincoln winning a wrestling match and Washington pitch- 
ing a coin across a river, there was little attention up to the last quarter of the 
19th Century paid to sports activities in the United States. It wasn’t that sports 
were unknown or that they are a development of recent years. 

The knights in old England jousted, ran and engaged in various contests of 
strength. Tennis was developed for royalty in medieval times while football as 
a sport for the masses goes back to the same period. 

The Olympic Games of ancient Greece featured boxing, wrestling and run- 
ning, showing that sports have been one of man’s most important modes of 
recreation and have also served to develop strength and give expression to his 
emotions. 

Possibly the reason why sports were given little notice in early America was 
that the pioneering activities involved in conquering a continent were sufficient 
to consume any surplus energy that might otherwise go into sports. 

It was the colleges that gave organized sports their great push. In the 20th 
Century, they led the way to emphasizing sports as an essential part of man’s 
education, enshrining the Greek ideal of a sound mind in a sound body, Then, 
with increased leisure time, sports, participation and spectator, grew by leaps 
and bounds. 

Today some of the spectator sports are losing attendance. Television has been 
credited as one of the reasons for this. The declining ball park figures do not 
reflect a general lessening of interest in sports, however, as the sales of sports 
equipment show. The shorter work-week, two-day week-end and the annual 
vacation has sparked a tremendous interest in all recreational activities. 

People have found that the entire family can participate in healthful outdoor 
activity and return to their daily tasks refreshed in both mind and body. The 
auto and the improvement in roads have made family jaunts of hundreds of 
miles commonplace. The wide, increasing interest in recreational activities has 
encouraged the development of parks, playgrounds and resorts so that most 
families in Gary are within easy distance of a wide choice of delightfully varied 
activities. 

To give Garyites a conveniently located shop that would have the space to 
carry the articles that are in popular demand, Ben Rosen opened Sportsworld 
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three years ago on the main corner of Gary in the Gary National Building, 
where it is estimated 15,000 persons pass daily. 

It is the largest sporting goods store in Gary and the only one in the Calumet 
area that carries nationally-advertised sportswear as well as sporting equipment. 
The fisherman, for example, no longer has to visit several stores to outfit himself 
with suitable equipment and clothing. Sportsworld makes one-stop shopping 
possible by offering the apparel customarily worn by sportsmen—slacks, sports 
jackets, sports shirts, driving and fishing caps, sports jewelry, walking shorts, 
handbags and many other similar items in clothing and equipment. 


The corner location gives the store two large windows as walls. These let in a 
flood of natural light that adds to the cheerful atmosphere in the store. Sports- 
world’s two floors contain the equipment needed for fishing, hunting, baseball, 
water- and winter-skiing, golf, baseball, boxing, skin-diving as well as the para- 
phernalia for scouting, camping and picnicking, weight-lifting, reducing, model 
and hobbies and a toy department in season. 

All national brands of sporting goods are carried. Items not in stock are cheer- 
fully special-ordered. Charge accounts are invited. 

In passing, mention should be made that Sportsworld is the only store in the 
area that features a complete line of body-building equipment for men and 
women. 

Numerous baseball, bowling and football teams as well as others have found 
Sportsworld the place to go for team and school outfitting. 


Getter Living Ie. 


°° 

Rudolph Kassner, upon his graduation from the University of Vienna, never 
thought he’d find himself in the furniture business in Gary. Through a series of 
events, he wound up in silverware manufacturing in Glastonbury, Connecticut. 

His 10 years there opened his eyes to the possibilities of direct-selling com- 
panies who were buying and selling huge amounts of silverware. In 1949, he 
decided to go into the direct-selling business himself. 

Starting as a house-to-house sales organization in Gary, the firm was strength- 
ened by the coming of George Andros as partner in 1951. 

Two years later, a small furniture store was opened opposite the present loca- 
tion. When the present building, which was formerly the Roxy Theatre, became 
available, it was remodeled for Better Living, Inc., the first large furniture store 
in Glen Park. 

All the lines handled are famous brands. The partners found they could offer 
the variety, quality and good value they required of their merchandise in the 
well-designed pieces of the manufacturers of national reputation. 

Better Living takes an interest in suiting the furniture to the family. A home 
that expresses the personality of those who live there is far more interesting 
than a home that is correct in every detail of line, form and color, but that is 
lifeless. 

Decoration is one of the simplest of all arts. Only a few guiding laws need to 
be learned. 

Suitability to purpose and practicality of use are important considerations in 
selecting furniture. Certain types of furniture seem feminine because of their 
delicacy of detail and proportion and because of the curved lines used. They 
would not be used in a man’s bedroom, but they could be used in a woman's 
bedroom or a breakfast room. 

The furniture of the 18th Century, because it is neither too heavy nor too 
light, neither too curved or dainty nor too bold in detail, has maintained its top 
rank in sales for years. 

Color is important. Violent contrasts in a room are exciting and amusing 
when first done. The effect gained is eye-catching, but when lived in day after 
day can be too stimulating; it can cause quarrels and quick tempers. 

A room that must be lived in should show the favorite colors of those who 
are to be there, but in a restful, harmonious manner. Soft, neutral backgrounds 
help, for many colors can be used in smaller areas. 

A safe rule is not to combine more than three different textures or patterns 
in a room. Upholstery could show two different patterns with a plain rug. With 
a patterned rug, plain upholstery should be used, but one could be shiny and 
one dull, or have surface interest in weave. 

Some modern decorators feel that painting all four walls of a room the same 
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color or shade is monotonous. Painted panels of a different color often add 
prominence to an interesting piece of furniture. 

The cheery, helpful spirit with which visitors to Better Living have been met 
has won a great many customers who have recommended friends of theirs. 
Today Better Living has branch stores in Hammond and Chicago Heights with 
a fourth store slated on a lor at 5000 W. Fifth Avenue, across from the new 
Tri-City Shopping Center. 

The store remains open four nights a week until 9 P.M., on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays until 5:30 P.M. 

George Andros attended Hobart High School. Golfing is his main diversion 
and he has been one of the top scorers in several local tournaments. 


Tepees used by group campers at Dunes State Park 
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Andes Candies are made in Chicago and distributed all over the country. They 
are manufactured under strictly supervised sanitary conditions. To maintain 
their kitchen-fresh flavor, they are delivered daily to the store. 

Unlike other candies, Andes Candies use the old-fashioned and more costly 
hand-dipping method to coat their candies with a special blend of chocolate. 
Fine chocolate coating complements the flavor of the center and enhances the 
enjoyment of the candy. 

It’s not generally known but the earliest use of confectionery was to disguise 
the taste of unpleasant medicines. Greek and Roman doctors used to smear honey 
on the rim of a cup holding bitter medicine. Even the Egyptians used honey as a 
sweetener, sugar being unknown then, and then added figs, dates, nuts and spices. 
Crude molds were used to shape the candy and the candy was highly colored to 
attract attention. 

Until the 14th Century, there was little mention of candy. It was in the middle 
of that century that sugar, shipped to Venice, was used in making confections. 
However, it was not until the spread of sugar cane throughout the world and the 
development of sugar refining that the confectionery industry began to grow. 
Prior to that time, a confection was an item sold only by pharmacists and spice 
stores. 

In was in England in the first half of the last century that the true development 
of the manufacture of confectionery began. France, however, took the lead from 
England after 1851 with her manufacture of elaborate bonbons and was espe- 
cially superior in its chocolate candies. 

The greatest growth of the business and the greatest increase in the variety of 
confections has been in the United States. The founding of the National Confec- 
tioners Association of the United States in 1884, which includes in its member- 
ship all the leading candy manufacturers in the country, brought about the trade 
practices and legislation that have eliminated the use of harmful ingredients, 
poisonous coloring matter and adulterants. Today there is a high degree of con- 
fidence in the purity of the product in the mind of the customer. 

More than 77 agricultural products are used in the making of candy, including 
sugar, corn products, chocolate, fresh eggs, fruits, nuts, butter, milk and cream. 
It is estimated that there are more than 2,000 different kinds of candy. 

Andes provides 75 of the more popular varieties and puts them up in the 
small, 32-pieces-to-the-pound size that most persons prefer. Customers may 
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select their varieties, but even if they choose a box already filled they are likely 
to be shown the opened box. 

Some years ago, just before Valentine’s Day, customers were coming into the 
store in a steady stream. Customers were served and cash rung up as fast as the 
salespersons could move. The heart-shaped box was a big favorite, and to save 
time, they were pre-packed with candy. When the customer bought one, the 
clerk would simply wrap it and send the customer on his way with a minimum 
loss of time. 

The calm of the day after Valentine's Day was broken that year by the entry 
of an indignant husband whose gift to his wife had been found innocent of any 
trace of candy. A rushed salesperson had evidently made a mistake and wrapped 
an empty box. Since that time, Andes tries to show the opened box to avoid an- 
other such error. 

Joseph Allegretti, raised in Gary and a graduate of Lew Wallace High School, 
has been operating stores for Andes in Lake County for 10 years. Ruth Kramer, 
the manager of the Gary store, is a life-long Lake County resident. 

Mr. Allegretti pointed out that today’s candies are better because of greater 
knowledge of candy cookery and, bless it, air conditioning. In the old days, only 
the presence of ice in the candy bin could keep candy in the summer. Today all 
Andes stores are air conditioned throughout to keep candies at their peak of 
flavor. 

The Gary store has a Queen Anne decor that has earned it the name of the 
“story-book” store by youngsters. There are insert mirrors and shelves framed in 
long rectangular panels. The ceiling is in the same motif. Heavy simulated rope 
and tassel drapery in plaster rings the top of the walls. The curved, elliptical 
cut-out in the ceiling suggests the opulence of the long-ago. 

Besides candy, there is a complete line of Vogue dolls and ceramic gift items. 
The fountain serves Andes own homemade ice cream. 

For customers’ convenience, Andes is open Sundays the year round from noon 
until 8 P.M. 


Boy Scouts watching Fire Department 
fire extinguisher demonstration 
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GLEN PARK GLEN PARK 


CARPET AND TILE Co. 


Drapery 


Glen Park was a fraction of its present size when Jacob and Miriam Goldberg 
opened the Glen Park Drapery Shop in 1940. Mrs. Goldberg used to sew and 
make the draperies. Today, three moves to larger quarters later, Mrs. Goldberg's 
time is devoted entirely to meeting and serving her many customers. The mak- 
ing of the draperies is handled by five machines that are in constant operation. 

When Jacob Goldberg passed away three years ago, Mrs. Goldberg took over 
the management of the shop. In terms of selling, she would be described as a 
“low-pressure” salesperson. Her attitude is one of helping and advising the cus- 
tomer. She helps match materials, gives her experienced counsel on the selec- 
tion of proper fabrics and tries to keep the customer on the right track generally. 
Many is the time she made suggestions that reduced the amount of her sale. 
Doing right by the customer, she hopes, pays in the long run; but even if it 
doesn’t, Mrs. Goldberg finds it makes living with one’s conscience easier. 

The free cutting and matching of materials is a service not found in all dra- 
pery stores. Again, it’s the belief that customer service is the foundation of a 
prospering business that has nurtured this policy. 

The large stock of materials—one of the largest in Gary—enables Glen Park 
Drapery to give quick service in making drapes and slip covers. The quick turn- 
over of stock leaves room for the purchase of new materials which are constantly 
being brought into the shop. 

Materials sold are selected only from quality fabric houses. The drapes and 
slip covers are made up by skilled craftsmen. 

In addition to drapery materials, customers find Glen Park Drapery an excel- 
lent source for bedspreads, kitchen curtains, comforters and pillows, slip covers 
and a full line of drapery hardware. 

The store adjoining became available in 1951 and son Stanley took the op- 
portunity to open the Glen Park Carpet and Tile Shop. Stanley Goldberg had 
served as a navigator in World War II in the European Theatre after attending 
Emerson High School in Gary. In 1947, he graduated from the University of 
Minnesota with a degree in business administration. 

It was after his graduation that he put in several years in the floor covering 
business in Minneapolis. When the opportunity came to open his own store, he 
was prepared. 

Alert to the developments of the day, Stan is keenly interested in the rapidly 
increasing do-it-yourself market. The healthful recreation and diversion sup- 
plied by home improvement activities has put doctors, lawyers, business execu- 
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tives as well as those who are more accustomed to such work to fixing up bath- 
rooms and improving other things around the house. More than others, Stan has 
sought to give active instruction in the installation of materials by the customer. 

Glen Park Carpet and Tile is also equipped to handle the installation of its 
materials with its own men. 


Many materials are purchased in carload lots in order to get the best price. 
The saving is passed on to the customer. 

Carpets, linoleum, floor tile, wall tile—ceramic and plastic—metal moldings 
and materials for counter tops in numerous varieties can be seen at Glen Park 
Carpet & Tile. 

For his own recreation, Stan does his share of puttering around the house. At 
other times he flies a plane and takes an active interest in the Screen Arts Guild 
in Chicago, which promotes and supports opera and cultural arts. 


Bill Vogel's 


Restaurant 


Nestled among American elms and soft maples in the famous dune country 
east of Gary is the exciting Flame Restaurant. The lobby houses a huge copper- 
hooded brazier which is alive with coals in winter to take the edge off the out- 
side chill. In summer, jets of multicolored water rise from the firebricked oval. 

The ultramodern cocktail lounge is done in soft, warm colors. The unusual 
piano bar is a favorite meeting place for couples as they listen to organist or 
pianist. 

The distinctive dining room and cocktail bar make this one of Northern 
Indiana's finest. Its simple elegance was developed by Mr. and Mrs. Bill Vogel's 
passion for details. 

Bill Vogel has been in the restaurant business for longer than he cares to re- 
member—30 years. Restaurants in Hammond and Whiting added to the Vogel 
experience. 

Before opening the Flame Restaurant, the Vogels took a year to travel over 
the United States to see and decide on decor and operation. They studied scores 
of restaurants, picked up ideas here and there and pieced together the features of 
their new effort. 

In the center of a five-acre woodland with a large parking lot and a rustic 
fence around the area, the Flame Restaurant was opened in August 1957. The 
redwood on the outside of the building and the California-style architecture 
mark it as distinctive immediately. 

There is a profusion of plants, all live, throughout the building. 

The purpose has been to provide the best in food in a lovely atmosphere. As 
those who have dined here will agree, this has been achieved to a superlative 
degree. 

Prime rib, lake perch and fried chicken are Flame specialties. The round table 
salad bar in the dining room bears a tempting array of 40-50 varieties of salads 
and relishes. Diners help themselves in smorgasbord style. There are also three 
hat dishes on the table. 

The main dining room seats about 175. There are private dining rooms for 
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60 and 25 persons. The Flame has become popular for banquets, parties and 
group dinners. Plans have been made to build another private dining room with 
seating for 350-400. This will make the Flame Restaurant the largest in the 
Gary area. 

Luncheons and dinners are served daily, including Sundays. The restaurant is 
open daily from 11 A.M. to midnight, Sundays from noon to 9 P.M. 


Gary ts proud of this splendid addition to its eating places, which has been 


equally well received by visitors and discriminating travelers. 
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TURKEY FARM & INN 
ON U.S, HIGHWAY 30 1-4 MILE EAST OF INDIANA ROUTE 49 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


When the present U.S. Route 30 was built in 1940, the Thrun family found 
its turkey farm cut in half; part of the farm was on one side of the road, and the 
rest on the other side, It was then that the decision was made to open the Strong- 
bow Turkey Farm and Inn. 

Strongbow is derived from the name of an Indian chief who was highly es- 
teemed by the settlers of a century ago. The land was first settled by the Finney 
family in the early 19th Century. Finney spent a good deal of time in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and leaving his family unprotected was a source of concern to him. 


The friendliness and wisdom of Strongbow, the Indian chief, who ruled in 
this territory was such that Finney made a pact with him. With assurances of 
Strongbow’s protection for his family, Finney was able to make his trips to 
Washington with a mind relieved of worry for his family. On his return, Finney 
would bring Strongbow gifts that delighted and amazed the warrior. So they 
lived in peace and developed a mutual regard that was of value to all in the area. 

The big Finney house, now remodeled, still stands and serves as the home of 
the Thrun family, owners of the Strongbow Turkey Farm and Inn. The house is 
105 years old. It can be seen across the road from the doorstep of the Inn. 

The reason for starting the restaurant was the belief that the public would 
like eating the choice turkeys grown on the Thrun farm. The belief was justified, 
because the present restaurant has expanded to three times its original size. 

Because of the excellence of the turkey, a considerable mail order business has 
developed. Fresh-frozen turkey as well as smoked turkey is shipped all over the 
country. Many business firms order large quantities for employees and as busi- 
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ness gifts during the holiday season and for their special occasions. 

Smoked turkey, which takes five days to process, is served on the regular 
menu. In addition there is regular turkey, prime steaks, Kentucky-fried chicken, 
and shrimp. The turkey pie dinners have been acclaimed as unusual by patrons 
because there is all turkey in the crust, rather than the filling of vegetables that 
characterize turkey pies served elsewhere. Turkey is available the year round. 


The Inn is situated in a large area with ample parking space. The architecture 
of the Inn is striking in its simplicity. The outside walls are in attractive red- 
wood with modern-style angular beams at the corner and over the entrance door. 
To the rear of the building is a high, circular “observation post” that might have 
been used in pioneer days to watch for hostile attack. Today it’s just an attrac- 
tive housing for the air-conditioning vent. 

In addition to the food, the Strongbow is famous for the many varieties of 
roses that are grown around the restaurant and along the road. There are at least 
100 varieties to be seen here and flower lovers from many states have made it a 
point to stop and admire the fine roses. 

The interior is done in pine paneling, giving the restaurant a rustic air. The 
white tablecloths on generous-sized tables add to the homey, sparkling clean, 
pleasant effect. 

The excellence of the food served at Strongbow Turkey Farm and Inn has 
been acclaimed not only by customers, but has been written up in Gourmet 
Guide to Good Eating, the AAA Accommodations Directory, Complete Guide 
to Chicago and many others. It is also a member of the Diners Club. 

Strongbow is more than a little proud of the staff they have. The nearby Val- 
paraiso University and the local high schools are heavily drawn on for the table 
service help at the Inn. Waitresses are either young married women or students 
at the college or high school. They have been trained to see that all customers are 
happy with their visit when they leave. You will find them unusually alert and 
intelligent. 

Residents of Gary find the trip to Strongbow a delightful drive on divided 
superhighway U. S. 30. 
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al Knapps, Inc. 


RESTAURANT — COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


1052 Indianapolis Blvd. 
Roby, Indiana 
Phone: Whiting 1570 


People have been eating since—well, since there were people. Restaurants, as 
we know them, today, are only several hundred years old. The earliest predeces- 
sors in England of the modern restaurant were the old coffee-houses and taverns 
which had a daily “ordinary"—a midday dinner or supper, generally noted for a 
particular dish, and served at a common table at a fixed price and time. 

The early American taverns and inns resembled those of England. You will 
remember that it was at Fraunces’ Tavern near the Battery in New York that 
Washington bid farewell to his officers. 

The name restaurant was first used in 1765 for a Paris eating place serving 
light (“restoring”) dishes. It was an immediate success. The pioneer was fol- 
lowed by a legion of chefs and stewards who left their employers to open restau- 
rants. After the French Revolution, a further impetus was given to the restaurant 
movement by the reduction of the nobility and the need of their cooks to find 
employment. 

There are some things that benefit with aging. They take on a grace and com- 
fortable air that was lacking when they were new. 

Some restaurants emanate that same comfortable feeling from having been 
“lived in”—having served thousands and thousands of people. The tables and 
chairs are solid and clean, but they don’t have that look of newness which seems 
to require one’s very best behavior. This comfortable feeling that some dining 
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places have is a hard thing to acquire and in some subtle way it reflects the per- 
sonality of the management. 

Al Knapp has a host of friends in Gary and throughout the Calumet area. In 
the restaurant, as often as not, he’s talking with friends he’s-known for years. It 
goes beyond the exchange of polite pleasantries, because Al's informality and 
down-to-earth good-fellowship makes him easy and pleasant to talk to. 

In that respect, the Al Knapp Restaurant reflects the owner. Everything is 
clean and orderly, but there is an absence of plush and stuffiness. 

Al Knapp has spent 30 years of his life in fish restaurants in the area. Eight 
years ago, he took over the present restaurant, remodeled it and concentrated on 
widening the clientele. 

He was successful, because patrons from a wide area dine regularly at Knapp’s. 
Plans are under way for remodeling and enlarging the dining rooms to permit 
another 150 persons to be served. 

Although noted for its Lake Erie and Lake Michigan perch, Knapp’s has 
steaks, filets, T-bone, porterhouse and special New York strip steaks, shrimp, 
lobster and chicken. Knapp’s tries to provide a wider variety of fish and meats 
than other restaurants. 

Knowing that his growth is due to service and good food, Al Knapp welcomes 
helpful comments that will improve service or add to the customer's satisfaction. 


The large parking area provides adequate parking space. It takes only 15 min- 
utes to get here from Gary on the Toll Road. Knapp’s is one-half mile from the 


Indiana-IIlinois state line on Routes 12, 20 and 41. 
Al Knapp’s Restaurant has been recognized for its food in Gourmet Dining 
Guide, Duncan Hines and Fanfare Magazine. 
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“GARY 


‘A WELL PLANNED CITY \ 


Lake Michigan 


5 —_———> 
US. Steel Corporation 
Planls 


NORTH AND SOUTH STREETS WEST 
OF BROADWAY ARE NAMED AFTER 

‘THE PRESIDENTS OF US.A. AS THEY 
WELD OFFICE. 


NORTH AND SOUTH STREETS EAST 
OF BROADWAY ARE NAMED AFTER 
THE STATES AS THEY WERE 
CHARTERED. 


ALL AVENUES RUNNING 
EAST AND WEST ARE 
NUMERICAL FROM ONE 
TO FIFTY SECOND AVE. 


. Hwcation for Living 


In a never-ending quest for teachers to 
man posts in Gary's rapidly expanding 
school system, the superintendent has said: 

“We try to sum up our feelings about our 
community by saying that Gary is large 
enough ...small enough ...close enough... 
and forward looking. Whac we mean is that 
Gary is large enough to provide the basic 
services of a city and to offer freedom of ac- 
tion to the individual. Similarly our school 
system is large enough to have available the 
kinds of services and aids that contribute to 
effective teaching. 


Right— 
School 
Service 
Center 
com- 
pleted 
in 1957 


“Gary is small enough, though, that one 
does not suffer from the anonymity and frus- 
trating difficulties which are an outgrowth 
of the size and complexity of the very large 
city. Yet Gary is close enough to the unique 
resources that only a great metropolitan area 
can develop and sustain. There is no point in 
attempting to catalog the diversity of advan- 
tages that the Chicago area offers, but they 
are within an hour's drive or train ride from 
Gary. 

“Above all, Gary is moving ahead. Chal- 
lenge, change and innovation are the con- 
cepts that guide us.” 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Pupil enrollment in 34 schools, including 
eight high schools, is around 40,000, and in- 
creases now at the rate of 3,000 a year. Gary 
has built 11 new schools since 1949, but 
Gary must go on building schools. Six open 
in 1958. Two are scheduled to open in 1959. 


Above—Central lobby of new 
School Service Center 


SPECIAL CLASSES 

The special services division of the school 
maintains a school for crippled children at 
Norton Park, the Franklin School for re- 
tarded children, sight-saving classes at Emer- 
son School and a class for the totally deaf at 
Aetna School. In all the schools, special 
speech therapists work with children recom- 
mended by teachers or school nurses who 
have speech defects. The schools also main- 
tain medical and dental programs. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


There are, in addition to the public 
schools, 19 parochial schools—15 main- 
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tained by the Catholic parishes, two Luther- 
an schools, one Hebrew school and one 
Seventh-Day Adventist school. Their enroll- 
ment exceeds 5,000. 

The Roman Catholic bishop of Gary, Most 
Rev. Andrew G. Grutka, who was only 39 
when elevated to bishop in 1956 and who is 
a onetime steelworker, is preparing the 
opening in 1959 of a new Catholic high 
school, which will be Gary's first. It is being 
built at a cost of $2,000,000 at 59th and 
Broadway. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Thousands of Gary and Lake County stu- 
dents have gotten their early college training 
at Gary Center of Indiana University (en- 
rollment 1,800). Under construction is a 
handsome new center in South Gleason Park, 
in which two years of undergraduate study 
will be available to 2,000 students. 

A full freshman-sophomore program is 
available at the Center in over 25 academiic 
fields. In addition, a considerable number of 
junior and senior courses are given, as well 
as graduate work in education, social service 
and business. 

In addition to the formal university credit 
program, the Center offers many non-credit 
courses, designed exclusively for adults: 
Great Religions of Mankind, Old Testament 
Literature, Home Decoration, Vocabulary 
Building, Grammar Review, English for 
New Americans, Improvement of Reading, 
World Politics, Civil Liberties, photography, 
income tax, drawing and painting for the 


eee 
Wirt School, ps 
named after 
Gary's 
nationally- 
famed edu- 
cator. 


Grades 7-12 


amateur, Investment Principles for the Indi- 
vidual, Voice Improvement, concert series, 
life insurance, Shakespeare, Eighteenth-cen- 
tury Men of Letters, Nineteenth-century 
American Men of Letters, The Formative 
Years of Indiana History, Modern Science, 
Problems of Small Businesses, Music Appre- 
ciation, Art Appreciation, Business and 
Professional Speaking, Astronomy, Speech 
Training for Club Women, Creative Writ- 
ing, Foreign Film Classics and the Ways of 
Mankind. 

Purdue University also maintains a Calu- 
met Center in Hammond, in which many 
Gary students enroll for technical studies. 

Both centers and St. Joseph's College Cen- 
ter in East Chicago afford right-at-home op- 
portunity for students to begin their college 
careers. St. Joseph’s College is at Rensselaer, 
south of Lake County. 

In addition to college work, these college 
centers offer many courses for students seek- 
ing advanced degrees. Valparaiso University 
in adjoining Porter County has graduated 
many of the Gary and Lake County lawyers. 

Handy also for local students are the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame and St. Mary’s Col- 
lege for Women at South Bend, 60 miles 
east. In Chicago, there are such institutions 
as the University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, Roosevelt University, Pestalozzi- 
Froebel Teachers College, DePaul Univer- 
sity, Loyola University, the Illinois Institute 
of Technology and a host of other institu- 
tions in which preparation can be made for 
everything from beauty shop careers to bar- 
tending and radio announcing. 


One survey indicated that on a typical 
business day about one out of every three 
motorist-shoppers in Gary lived outside the 
city proper but within the Gary trading 
area whose residents number approximately 
275,000 persons. 

Gary's trading area is not only neighbor- 
ing Hammond, Hobart, East Chicago and 
East Gary, but also Valparaiso, Crown Point, 
Griffith, Chesterton, Porter, New Chicago, 
Ogden Dunes, Dune Acres, Hebron, De- 
Motte and Portage. 

Moreover, on the average, better than 
83% of the families in the Gary shopping 
area prefer to shop in Gary stores, which is 
the highest preference rating in the entire 
Chicago area. 

To meet the requirements of their cus- 
tomers, the downtown businessmen, with 
help from the city, have gone all out to solve 
the one big problem—parking. In the 18 
square blocks that comprise the immediate 
downtown shopping area—Fourth Avenue 
to Ninth, Adams Street to Connecticut— 
there are now 4,000 available parking places. 

Gary has two shopping centers with a 
third due to open shortly. Fine shops are 
located in the downtown area and in the 
shopping centers. 

The northern part of Gary is given over 
to industry. For five miles along Lake Mich- 


Far right— 
Gary Water 
Works, a 
Gary 
landmark 


Right— 
Molten iron 
being poured 
into one of 
53 open 
hearth fur- 
naces at 

Gary Steel 

W orks 
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igan, from East Chicago to Gary's Marquette 
Park, are spread the great plants of U.S. 
Steel. Fire from the furnaces, principally the 
spectacular Bessemer converters, lights up 
Gary’s northern horizon at night with bril- 
liant display. 

In these plants and other industries using 
the steel of these plants and grouped there- 
fore as close to them as possible, are em- 
ployed the vast bulk of Gary's 40,000 indus- 
trial workers. 

Gary Steel Works is today the world’s 
largest integrated steel mill, turning out 
steel at the rate of 7,204,000 ingot tons a 
year. 

Among the other industries which have 
contributed to the growth of Gary: Budd 
Company — automobile body stampings; 
Gary Screw and Bolt Division (Pittsburgh 
Screw and Bolt Corp.)—bolts, rivets, etc.; 
Anderson Company — windshield wiper 
blades and arms, automotive devices; Rock- 
well Standard Corp.—leaf springs, open steel 
floor grating, stair treads; Bear Brand Hos- 
iery Co—women’s and children’s hose; 
Union Drawn Stee] Company (Div. of Re- 
public Steel Corp. )—cold carbon alloy steel 
bars; Taylor Forge & Pipe Works—heavy 
forgings; Arthur Winer, Inc—men’s trou- 
sers; Jantus Mfg. Company — women's 


Sportswear. 
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For the Gary resident, recreational oppor- 
tunities are endless. Beginning at beautiful 
Marquette Park, within the city on Lake 
Michigan, there are four miles of the finest 
beach in the world; and that’s just the start 
for public access to the Lake Michigan shore 
is unbroken here on around the lake and 
north to upper Michigan. 


SWIMMING - BOATING 


The lake is a mecca for thousands of Chi- 
cago pleasure-seekers all summer long. They 
come in such numbers as to threaten some- 
times to crowd out Gary’s own population. 
They are attracted by the limitless pleasures 
of the sun, the water, the fishing, boating and 
adventures in the great surrounding Dunes, 
which are world-famed, and in the opinion 
of experts a match for the dunes at Cape 
Cod. Moreover, these are “living” dunes, 
forming, dissolving, reforming constantly 
by action of the wind and waves. 

The growing legion of Gary boating en- 
thusiasts have their choice of a dozen clubs, 
hundreds using the harbor at Burns Ditch, 
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which can accommodate upwards of 800 
boats and yachts, others using harbors at 
Chicago. Most important clubs are the Gary 
Boat Club, affiliated with the Lake Michigan 
Yachting Association, which has the advan- 
tage of a fine clubhouse and beach on the 
lake and which maintains a year-round pro- 
gram; the Izaak Walton Boat Club, which 
has a clubhouse on the “Ditch,” not quite so 
expensive as the Gary Club and which fea- 
tures occasional fish and game dinner treats. 


FISHING 

Fishermen enjoy Lake Michigan perch, 
bass, panfish and northerns from the Kanka- 
kee River, which is the south boundary of 
Lake County and in which every variety of 
fish to be found in Indiana has been identi- 
fied by state conservationists. Then there is 
Cedar Lake, Lake Dale Carlia, Lake George 
at Hobart, Deep River, Wolf Lake at Ham- 
mond and a variety of smaller public and 
private lakes and streams. 

Salt Creek in adjacent Porter County, 


Summer scene in Gary’s Marquette Park on Lake Michigan 


which boasts also some fine fishing lakes 
(Spectacle, Finch, Wauhob, etc.), yields 
trout for a knowledgeable angler. 

Winter sports enthusiasts enjoy skiing 
and other cold-weather sports at nearby Wis- 
consin resorts, as well as at Pokagon State 
Park, near Angola in northeastern Indiana, 
which has a famous winter sports program. 

At Crown Point, the county seat, are lo- 
cated the fairgrounds, where the county fair, 
second oldest in Indiana, is held for eight 
days each August, featuring a splendid pro- 
gram to fit all tastes. There also is Fancher 
Lake, a deep swimming area. Cedar Lake is 
known through the midwest as a resort area 
and is the summer home of hundreds of Chi- 
cagoans; it is just south of Crown Point. 

A Revolutionary War veteran, Obadiah 
Taylor, is buried on the north shore of Cedar 
Lake. Crown Point has many historic points 
of interest. Its streets are lined with majestic 
elms and beautiful homes. The county seat 
was founded long before Gary—in 1834. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 

People come from all over the world to 

see Gary’s steel mills. U.S. Steel rarely but 
occasionally holds open house for Gary resi- 
dents and guided tours by organizations are 
readily arranged. 
GOLF. Gary has four golf courses and two 
country clubs—The Gary Club and Turkey 
Creek Country Club. There are 18 other golf 
and country clubs in the immediate area. 
Bowling alleys are numerous in the city and 
splendidly equipped. There is even a Scotch 
bowling lawn, used regularly by club mem- 
bers, in downtown Gateway Park, one of the 
many fine parks and play areas that dot every 
neighborhood and total more than 1,000 
acres, 

Gilroy municipal stadium in South Glea- 
son Park seats 10,000 and is well lighted for 
fifght events such as the annual summer pro- 
gram of native music and dances produced 
by the International Institute, and the out- 
door Gary-Chicago C.Y.O. boxing matches. 
High School football games are played here, 
generally each Friday night during the sea- 
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son. Tolleston Field is also the site of high 
school football contests. 

The C.Y.O. and the Little Leagues spon- 
sor citywide sports and recreational pro- 
grams. The city employs a full-time recrea- 
tional director and staff that organize base- 
ball, tennis, archery, model plane racing and 
other sports and games in every municipal 
park and playground through the summer. 

The annual Soapbox Derby sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club and the Gary Post-Tribune 
attracts big crowds to Derby Hill in Glen 
Park. 


Gary Boat Club 


Industries and private clubs sponsor sand- 
lot baseball and bowling leagues in which 
thousands of men participate. Gary boxers, 
from whose ranks have come such champi- 
ons as Tony Zale, Booker Beckwith, Charles 
Adkins and Willie Joyce, compete annually 
in the great Chicago C.Y.O. and Golden 
Gloves tournaments. 

The YMCA and YWCA sponsor full pro- 
grams of sports and games, even fencing 
classes. 

The downtown theatres carry first-run 
movies and drive-in theatres and neighbor- 
hood movie houses are quickly accessible in 
every part of the city. 
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There are fine restaurants and road houses 
in Gary and throughout the area. Gary offers 
Turkish coffee shops and restaurants featur- 
ing exotic foreign fare. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION STATIONS. 
The City has two radio stations and Ham- 
mond’s W JOB comes in strong. All feature 
local news reports and frequent regular for- 
eign language broadcasts in addition to reg- 
ular programming. There is unrivalled re- 
ception of all four Chicago commercial tele- 
vision station programs, as well as Chicago's 
educational station, which many Gary and 
Lake County people help support with their 
contributions. 

ARCHITECTURE. The Knights of Colum- 
bus Hotel at Fifth and Madison, when built 
30 years ago, was the firsc example of set- 
back architecture in the middle west. The 
Masonic Temple is one of the city’s show- 
places. 

There are parts of Gary's central districts 
that are like a crazy quilt of Old World arch- 
itectural styles. Club houses display strange 
and interesting flags and posters, Card play- 
ers in the Balkan-type coffee houses read 
papers in which the /’s and ’s are inverted. 
Churches have Byzantine domes. Turrets, 
spires and minarets top churches and club 
houses, lending a bizarre atmosphere to a 
district whose first settlers came from over- 
seas and sought to perpetuate old-country 
languages and customs. 
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Practically every nationality group in the 
city has an energetic club or association, 
vigorously active in community affairs. 
HISTORIC PLACES. From Gary easy week- 
end trips are possible to the famous Lincoln 
country around Springfield, Illinois, or Lin- 
coln’s own boyhood home in Indiana, the 
Nancy Hanks Memorial and Lincoln State 
Park in Lincoln City, or to Brown County, 
famed for its matchless scenery, located 
south of Indianapolis. 

Baileytown just east of Gary on Highway 
12 is the historic site of the log cabin home 
of the area’s first white settler, Joseph Bailey 
or Bailly, who was a trader for John Jacob 
Astor. At Michigan City, 20 miles east of 
Gary on Highway 12, is the Indiana State 
Prison, 80-acre Washington Park on Lake 
Michigan with its 10-acre zoo, and the 
famed 100-acre International Friendship 
Gardens, with gardens representative of all 
nations and featuring summer music festi- 
vals in two outdoor theatres on the grounds. 

East Chicago and Indiana Harbor have an 
industrial harbor, which have been visited 
by ships of all nations, steel mills, chemical 
plants, railroad car manufacturing plants 
and oil refineries. Whiting is the home of 
the giant Standard Oil Company. 

For a bird’s-eye view of Chicago and all 
the Calumet area, regular helicopter flights 
are scheduled out of Gary airport in a shut- 
tle service between Gary and Midway Air- 
port. 


LAKE COUNTY STATE PARKS 

There is a state park in Lake County—the 
Kankakee River State Park and Forest at 
Schneider, about 30 miles south of Gary on 
Highway 41. Even closer is the famous Indi- 
ana Dunes State Park at Tremont, just 16 
miles east of Gary on Highway 12, the most 
popular state park in Indiana, located in the 
famous Duneland with miles of beach on 
Lake Michigan, dunes topped by famous 
Mount Tom (190 feet high ), and lavish dis- 
play of flora that is a mixture of temperate 
and tropical zone varieties which attracts 
botanists and scientists from all over the 
world. 


Gary art and Gary music have many out- 
lets. The Gary Artists’ League, the Gary 
Symphony Orchestra and the Gary Players 
are dynamic forces for culture, their mem- 
berships drawn mostly from the busy ranks 
of housewives, mill workers, skilled hobby- 
ists and other amateurs. 


GARY ARTISTS’ LEAGUE 

The League limits membership to people 
who can produce a good painting. It num- 
bers over 100 men and women, some of 
them professionals or semiprofessionals, yet 
most of them true amateurs, like the former 
president who was a welding foreman at an 
East Chicago oil refinery. 

Each of the past two summers, the Artists’ 
League has held an outdoor exhibit of paine- 
ings and artists at work at the Village Shop- 
ping Center in Glen Park. The League spon- 
sors a masked ball each year at the Hotel 
Gary, and an annual exhibit in the same 
hotel, open to all painters of Lake and Por- 
ter Counties. The latter is a jury show with 
sizable cash prizes awarded. 

Local artists, like many “name” artists, 
have long been attracted by the scenery of 
the adjacent Duneland, but there are some 
venturesome moderns busy in Gary, too. 

In literature, the Lake County Poetry So- 
ciety sponsors annual contests for versifiers, 
and the Gary Press Club is an organization 
of women interested in the same field. 


THEATRE 

The Gary Players, which has sent some 
very able actors to Chicago and on up the 
theatrical ladder, has a record of 29 commu- 
nity productions. The Players welcome all 
amateurs interested in trying out for parts in 
their productions. 


he Fine Arts Are Lively Arts 


MUSIC 

The Gary Symphony Orchestra, again 
made up largely of amateur musicians, mill 
workers, teachers and professional people 
for whom music is a hobby but led by a pro- 
fessional director, has scheduled concerts in 
Gary's Seaman Hall. The orchestra always 
welcomes new talent. 

Kathryn Witwer of Gary and Vivian 
Della Chiesa of East Chicago are women 
who have starred in opera and radio. 

Since the very beginnings of Gary, na- 
tionality groups have sponsored lively pro- 
grams by singing groups that featured the 
music of their native lands. 

The schools, the YMCA and the YWCA 
have fostered good music as well as partici- 
pation in artistic programs. The Gary C.Y.O. 
has an orchestra made up of boy and girl 
musicians. The current rage is for baton 
cwirlers. Horace Mann and Roosevelt High 
Schools have produced outstanding band, 
marching and twirling units. 

Even the steel mills give strong backing 
to the arts. The Carillco Band and the United 
States Steel Chorus are two of the most out- 
standing employee musical groups in the 
nation. Christmas wouldn't be Christmas in 
Gary without the appearance of the Good 
Fellow Club Carollers, an 18-voice group of 
steel men who dress in colorful 19th Cen- 
tury costumes and sing Yuletide songs at 
schools, hospitals, public institutions and 
the various U.S. Steel facilities, not only 
here but all over the Chicago metropolitan 
area. 


Marquette Park pavilion 
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Anyone who cannot find sufficient amuse- 
ment or diversion in Gary and its environs 
has the superb advantage of proximity to 
Chicago where the entertainment is infinite- 
ly varied and of finest quality. 


SPORTS - PLACES TO SEE 
Chicago's status as sports capital of the 
country, the only city remaining that sup- 
ports two major-league baseball teams and 
two major-league professional football 
teams, is a source of pride to Gary residents 


Illinois Beach 
State Park, 

near Waukegan. 
Three and one- 
half miles of 
fine sand 

beach. Facili- 
ties for 8,000. 


who fiercely take sides between the Chicago 
Cubs and the White Sox, whose ball parks 
are within easy reach of Steel City motor- 
ists. Many Gary fans hopped on Milwau- 
kee’s bandwagon, too, and regularly drove 
to night games there in recent seasons. 

Big league polo, hockey and basketball all 


re's Almays Chicago, Too 


are on the sports menu of Chicago and the 
Chicago Stadium fights are other prime at- 
tractions for sports lovers. Three tracks pro- 
vide a full summer of horse racing. There’s 
harness racing, too, and motor speedways. 


Local filling stations cheerfully provide 
Chicago area maps showing the location of 
such notable Chicago attractions as the 40 
Cook County forest preserves, covering 36,- 
000 acres with their bridle paths, campsites 
and wooded trails, or the two great zoos at 
Lincoln Park and Brookfield. Grant Park on 
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the lakefront with its fabulous night displays 
of Buckingham Fountain, its bandshell 
where outdoor concerts attract great crowds 
is the site also of the Natural History Mu- 
seum. 

The Shedd Aquarium, the Adler Plane- 
tarium, mammoth Soldier Field, the Art In- 
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stitute, the Board of Trade Building, the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry where a full- 
sized coal mine may be seen in operation, 
"Bughouse Square,” Tribune Tower, the 
new cowering Prudential Building, Marshall 
Field's—you can spend days visiting these 
famous tourist attractions. 

Then, on another trip you can take in the 
second largest office building in the world, 
the two-square-blocks Merchandise Mart, 
dioramas at the Chicago Academy of Sci- 
ence, the period rooms of the Chicago His- 
torical Society, the priceless exhibits of Bib- 
lical periods at the Oriental Institute, the 
market activities at the Union Stock Yards, 
and the thousands upon thousands of flora 
to be seen in Garfield Park Conservatory, the 
largest conservatory under one roof. 


SHOPPING 

Or you may join, as many Garyites do, the 
half-million people who converge on State 
Street each day, Chicago's great avenue of 
shops and department stores, where any- 
thing from a five-cent thimble to a $150,000 
lavaliere is on display and for sale—or visit 
the more intimate luxury shops on equally 
famous Michigan Boulevard. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
By Indiana law, Gary taverns close nightly 
at midnight and all day Sunday. Chicago's 
tavern policies are much more liberal. 
Many a Gary high-school prom party ends 
up at one of Chicago's famous cafes or night 
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clubs, the Chez Paree, the Boulevard Room 
of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, the Empire 
Room of the Palmer House, all featuring big 
name entertainers, or smaller “rooms” fea- 
turing stellar musicians and singers, places 
like the Blue Angel, the Camellia House in 
the Drake, Honolulu Harry's Club Waikiki, 
Mangam’s Chateau or the Black Orchid. 

Screen and stage productions in Chicago 
theatres are tops in the Middle West. Sum- 
mer theatres abound. The Chicago Sympho- 
ny Orchestra is one of the gteat aggregations 
in the nation. The Lyric Opera company pre- 
sent only top-flight operatic stars. 


The Union Stock Yards, the International 
Amphitheater, site of many national conven- 
tions of the great political parties and of the 
annual livestock exposition, Midway Air- 
port, world’s busiest, where planes land and 
take off every half-minute; Ravinia, famed 
for its musical productions; the great uni- 
versities, the medical center, Navy Pier, Riv- 
erview Park, the amusement center, or Max- 
well Street where on a Sunday morning the 
pushcart peddlers will try to sell anything 
from a needle to a haystack—these are all 
not just worth seeing, but worth going to 
see. 

You can stand on the lakefront at Mar- 
quette Park in Gary and on any fairly clear 
night see the great skyscraper-studded, bea- 
con-lighted skyline of Chicago, but really all 
you have to do is hop into your car or onto 
an electric train and in 45 to 5O minutes you 
can be right in the midst of this splendid 
metropolis. 
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Indiana has a well-deserved reputation for 
the magnificence of its state park system. 
Two of these splendid parks — Indiana 
Dunes State Park and Kankakee River State 
Park—are within 30 miles of Gary. 

The Indiana state parks and forests listed 
below are mostly within 175 miles of Gary 
and are ideal recreational areas for family 
groups or individuals. All state parks have a 
standard admission charge of 15 cents per 
car plus 15 cents per person, with children 
under 12 admitted free unless otherwise 
noted. 


BASS LAKE STATE BEACH, eight acres, 
about five miles south of Knox on State 
Road 10, is on Indiana’s fourth largest lake, 
and has an excellent sloping sandy beach and 
diving tower. Swimming, fishing, camping 
and picnicking. Bathouse, lounge and snack 
bar in pavilion. 


BROWN COUNTY STATE PARK, 17,678 
acres, on State 46 and 135, near Nashville. 
A scenic region of rolling hills, deep valleys 
and dense woods, it is famed for its brilliant 
Fall coloring, the inspiration of artists the 
world over. There is an internationally fa- 
mous artists’ colony at Nashville. Visitors 
are welcome at the art gallery and private 
studios, 

A former state game preserve, now incor- 
porated in the park, provides the visitor with 
lakes, streams and miles of drives and trails. 
Within this preserve is located the archery 
area and a wildlife exhibit of deer, elk, bear 
and other animals and birds. There is a 
swimming pool near the Abe Martin Lodge. 
Twenty-seven miles of drives, 100 miles of 
bridle paths, seven interesting foot trails and 
numerous scenic views are within the park 
boundary. A wide variety of plant life thrives 


within the park. The lodge, built of native 
stone and timber, provides fine meals, Fur- 
nished cabins are clustered around the lodge. 
Picnicking, camping, fishing, hiking, swim- 
ming, riding, archery and naturalist service. 


FRANCES SLOCUM STATE FOREST, 
1,085 acres, 10 miles southeast of Peru on 
the Mississinewa River. Popular with visit- 
ors and picnickers. Hunting, camping, fish- 
ing, boating and horseback riding. 


INDIANA DUNES STATE PARK, 2,182 
acres, on State road 49 and U. S. Highway 12 
is just 16 miles east of Gary. There are three 
miles of fine, white sand beach on Lake 
Michigan, backed by lofty sand dunes, some 
of which rise nearly 200 feet. The dunes are 
constantly shifting. Beyond the dunes are 
heavily forested areas and marsh lands. 
Nearly every variety of mid-western plant 
life can be found in the park. 

Swimming, hiking and naturalists service 
are available, Tent and trailer areas, pavilion 
with restaurant service, bathhouse and picnic 
ground. The Dunes Hotel is open May- 
September and the Duneside Inn, within the 
park, from April-September. 


KANKAKEE RIVER STATE PARK, 
2,074 acres, 6 miles northwest of Kankakee 
on State 113, is on the historic Kankakee 
River ovet which the French explorer La- 
Salle portaged, and on which General Lew 
Wallace sat in a houseboat writing chapters 
of his famous novel, Ben Hur. The park is 
only 30 miles south of Gary at Schneider in 
Lake County. The Kankakee Swamp is fa- 
mous as a wildlife area. Peculiar stone for- 
mations and caves make Rock Creek Canyon 
and Rock Creek Falls notable scenic points 
Cabins, fishing, boating, hiking, picnicking 


McCORMICK’S CREEK STATE PARK, 
1,227 acres, on State 46, three miles from 
Spencer. McCormick's Creek cuts its way 
through a 100-foot canyon set in a back- 
ground of natural beauty. Wolf Cave is no- 
table for che nacural bridge chat was created 
by erosion during the glacial age. Atop the 
bridge, trees and grass flourish, while the 
underside is solid rock. The stones for the 
bridge spanning McCormick's Creek were 
cut and fitted into place. The bridge has no 
other support. Its construction is similar to 
that used by the Romans. Canyon Inn is open 
all year. Camping, cabins, fishing, riding, 
naturalist service, museum. 


MOUNDS STATE PARK, 252 acres, on 
State 32, 4 miles east of Anderson. Several 
of the most remarkable of the mounds built 
by some unknown prehistoric race can be 
seen. One, 384 feet in diameter and 9 feet 
high, is regarded as Indiana's largest and 
best example of the mound builders’ are 
Archery, camping, riding, picnicking, hik- 
ing, fishing in the White River. 
POKAGON STATE PARK, 937 acres, 414 
miles north of Angola on U.S. 27. The park 
] 


follows the eastern shore of Lake James, 


Quiet splendor at Tippecanoe Park 


One of Pokagon’s winter activities 


third largest Indiana lake. Rolling hills, 
wooded slopes and bluffs offer scenic beauty. 
Buffalo, deer and elk make their home in the 
park. During the summer, riding, camping, 
fishing, boating and swimming are the most 
enjoyed activities. In the winter, the heavy 
snow and ice makes this a popular resort for 
those interested in ice skating, sail skating, 
tobogganing and sledding. Potawatomi Inn 
provides year-round accommodations. 


SALAMONIE RIVER STATE FOREST, 
805 acres, on State 524, 2 miles east of Lagro. 
Beautiful pine plantations mix with the nat- 
ural hardwoods to form scenes of inspiring 
beauty. Hunting, camping, picnicking, fish- 
ing, boating. 


SHADES STATE PARK, 2,022 acres, on 
State 234 near Waveland. Its location in one 
of the most picturesque regions of Indiana 
and its assortment of more than 50 different 
trees in semi-virgin woods has made Shades 
popular as a haven of natural beauty. Con- 
tributing to the ever-changing fields under 
the magnificent trees are unusually numer- 
ous varieties of shrubs, grasses, ferns and 
wildflowers. “The Devil's Punchbowl” is a 
large, circular grotto cut from solid sand- 
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stone by two small streams. “Silver Cascade” 
or Bridal Veil Falls, a nearly vertical cliff 
over which the waters pour in glistening cat- 
aract. ‘Inspiration Point” is enjoyable for its 
panoramic view of the beautiful valley of 
Sugar Creek, 210 feet below. The natural 
beauty of primitive Indiana is well preserved 
here. Fishing, hiking, picnicking, camping 
and naturalist service. Shades Inn open April 
through September. 


SHAKAMAK STATE PARK, 1,021 acres, 
on State 48 and 159, near Jasonville. Shaka- 
mak, containing two artificial lakes heavily 
stocked with game fish, is the setting for na- 
tional swimming and diving meets, and a 
mecca for swimmers. En route to the park, 
motorists may observe the strip-mining of 
coal, while within Shakamak’s rustic acres is 
a small mine in which visitors can see coal 
in its natural state. A wildlife exhibit in- 
cludes deer, buffalo, elk, birds and water- 
fowl. Boating, swimming, riding, bicycling, 
foot trails, picnicking, camping, cottages. 


TIPPECANOE BATTLEFIELD STATE 
MEMORIAL, 7 miles north of Lafayette 
near State 43, is just south of the village of 
Battle Ground. A monument marks the site 


Toboggan slide at Pokagon 


of the Battle of Tippecanoe, where, in 1811. 
General William Henry Harrison defeated 
the Indians led by Prophet, brother of Te- 
cumseh. Picnic grounds. 


TIPPECANOE RIVER STATE PARK, 
6,336 acres, north of Winamac on U.S. 35. 
Miles of park drives and hiking trails wind 
through sunny meadows and between tow- 
ering forest trees. It is a haven for many 
species of plant and animal life. An 80-foot 
tower serves the dual purpose of watching 
for forest fires and permitting visitors to 
view the slightly rolling landscape inter- 
spersed with open fields, Fishing, archery, 
picnicking, camping, hiking. 


TURKEY RUN STATE PARK, 1,521 
acres, on State 47, 214 miles north of Mar- 
shall. Tall trees perched precariously atop 
high sandstone bluffs, lovely gorges cut deep 
in sandstone and draped with vines and 
ferns, the antique covered bridge, the cable- 
supported suspension bridge across a deep 
chasm, the vistas from Sunset Point and 
Lookout Point—these are a few of the at- 
tractions that draw so many visitors to Tur- 
key Run. The activities include tennis, bad- 
minton, softball, horseshoe pitching, riding, 
hay rides, dancing and music in Turkey Run 
Inn which is open all year. Archery, fishing, 
camping, picnicking, bicycling, naturalist 
service. 


WILLOW SLOUGH fish and game preserve 
south of Schneider and west of Morocco in 
Newton County is a favorite fishing and 
hunting (ducks and waterfowl) rendezvous 
for Gary sportsmen. 


LIMBERLOST STATE MEMORIAL, Ge- 
neva. Indiana's most famous author, Gene 
Stratton Porter, lived in Geneva for 17 years. 
Surrounded by swamps, marshland and 
heavy timber growth, the little cabin pro- 
vided the inspiration for some of the books 
that followed. In 1895, “Limberlost Cabin,” 
designed and landscaped by Mrs. Porter, was 
built. There are 14 rooms in the two-story 
log cabin. Some of the rooms are paneled in 


quarter-sawed oak. Most of her fiction was 
interwoven with fact and the people she 
knew. 


INDIANAPOLIS, in the center of thé State, 
is ideally located as the capital. It is an edu- 
cational center as well as an important com- 
mercial and industrial center. 

INDIANA STATE HOUSE, Washington and 
Ohio Streets, was built in 1878. Corinthian 
in architecture, it houses the Governor's of- 
fice, the legislature and other offices. 
SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT on 
Monument Circle is the third highest shaft 
in America—2841/ feet. Four epochs in the 
history of Indiana are commemorated by its 
bronze statues. The observation platform, 
reached by elevator, affords a good view of 
the city. 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY HOME, 528 Lock- 
erbie Street, retains the atmosphere and ap- 
pearance of the days when Indiana’s famous 
poet lived there. 

INDIANA WORLD WAR MEMORIAL PLAZA, 
between Meridian and Pennsylvania Streets 
in downtown Indianapolis. Memorial Hall 
in the Shrine Building is considered one of 
the most beautiful of all shrines. “Pro Patria” 
on the south steps is the largest sculptured 
bronze statue ever cast in America. The 100- 
foot-high, black granite obelisk in the cen- 
ter square is surrounded by fountains that 
are illuminated at night by multicolored 
lights. 

SCOTTISH RITE CATHEDRAL, N. Meridian 
and Walnut Streets, is a masterpiece of old- 
world architecture and is known for its exte- 
rior and interior beauty. Its 63-bell carillon 
is among the finest. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE, 16th and 
Pennsylvania Streets, is famous for its fine 
collection of objects and paintings from all 
over the world. 

INDIANAPOLIS MOTOR SPEEDWAY, on W. 
16th Street, was built in 1909. It is the site 
of the annual 500-mile Memorial Day auto 
speed races. About 150,000 persons attend 
the 500-mile event each year. 


The Illinois State Parks and places of in- 
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terest below are within 175 miles of Gary 
and well worth visiting. 


BUFFALO ROCK STATE PARK, 43 acres, 
4 miles west of Ottawa. From a distance, 
Buffalo Rock resembles a sleeping bison. 
Close up, it becomes a tremendous rocky 
cliff whose surface is veiled by vines and 
trailing wisps from swallows’ nests built in 
the crevices. The top of the rock has foot 
trails leading to the cliff brinks which afford 
a delightful view of the Illinois River. A 
shelter house and an enclosure with a herd of 
buffalo adjoin the parking area atop the 
rock. Picnicking, fishing. 


Big Blow-out, Dunes State Park 


DICKSON MOUNDS STATE MEMO- 
RIAL, 2414 acres, on State 78 and 97 near 
Havana. Archeologists probing a portion of 
the mound found over 230 skeletons which 
were left in their original postures-together 
with their pottery, weapons and ornaments. 
The burial was done in successive layers, 
each adding to the height of the mound. 
Park is open 8 to 5. Picnicking, camping. 


FOX RIDGE STATE PARK, 738 acres, 
south of Charleston near State 130. In sharp 
contrast to the surrounding flat prairies, Fox 
Ridge State Park is a heavily wooded tract 
on rolling hills arising from the banks of the 
Embarrass River. It is a popular camping 
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area because of the wildness of the natural 
surroundings and the excellent fishing — 
principally crappies and large-mouth bass. 


GEBHARD WOODS STATE PARK, 29.6 
acres, south of Morris. The old canal flows 
gently through the park and together with 
small ponds in artistic settings makes this a 
gem of beauty. Fishing, picnicking. 


ILLINOIS BEACH STATE PARK, 1,526 
acres, between Waukegan and Zion, east of 
State 42. Thousand-foot shoreline of sand 
beach with lifeguards on duty during the 
season. It is said that there is a greater variety 
of trees, flowers and shrubs in the park than 
in any other locality in the world. Swim- 
ming, fishing, picnicking, camping. 
JUBILEE COLLEGE STATE MEMORIAL, 
96 acres, 14 miles northwest of Peoria, is on 
the grounds of one of our first colleges. Built 
in 1839, the chapel and main building are 
constructed of golden-colored limestone 
with narrow windows of leaded glass. Pic- 
nicking, camping. 


KICKAPOO STATE PARK, 1,579 acres, 7 
miles west of Danville on State 10. The State 
has done much to repair the damage by strip 
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coal mining and has restored the beauty to 
this scenic land of ravines and woods, stone 
ledges and precipices, lakes and the large 
Emerald Pool and Inland Sea. Fishing, pic- 
nicking, camping. 


LINCOLN LOG CABIN STATE PARK, 
86 acres, 9 miles south of Charleston on State 
16. Reproduction of the last home built and 
occupied by Thomas Lincoln, Abraham Lin- 
coln’s father, in 1847. Furnished in period. 
A rail fence of the type Lincoln built to earn 
the name “The Rail Splitter” surrounds the 
house. Picnicking, camping. 


LOWDEN MEMORIAL STATE PARK, 
208 acres, on the east bank of the Rock River 
near Oregon, north of State 64. Lorado Taft's 
tremendous concrete statue, “Black Hawk,” 
towers 250 feet above the river and is 
dedicated to the beautiful countryside once 
roamed by this famous Indian chief. Fishing, 
picnicking; camping by permit. 


MISSISSIPPI PALISADES STATE PARK, 
898 acres, 2 miles north of Savanna on 
Route 80. A series of lofty bluffs rising 
steeply from the flood plain make this one 
of the most magnificent scenic areas in the 
State. Jagged pinnacles of white stone are 
etched sharply against the green of the sur- 
rounding hills. “Indian Head Rock” and 
“Twin Sisters” are two of the most striking 
rock formations. Views from the tops of 
palisades provide sweeping vistas of the 
Mississippi and the distant lowa shore. Foot 
trails, shelters, picnicking, camping. 


NEW SALEM STATE PARK, 328 acres, 
20 miles northwest of Springfield on Routes 
123 and 97. Deemed the most impressive of 
all Illinois memorials, this authentic repro- 
duction of the village where Lincoln studied 
law, clerked in a store, failed as a storekeep- 
er, served as postmaster, met Ann Rutledge, 
and served as captain in the militia in the 
Black Hawk War. It was New Salem that 
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elected him to his first public office—repre- 
sentative in the State Legislature. Twenty- 
three cabins, including 10 shops, the carding 
mill, school, saw and gristmill, and the Rut- 
ledge Tavern have been reproduced as they 
were when Lincoln lived here from 1831-37. 
Museum, guide service, restaurant, fishing, 
picnicking, camping. 


SPITLER WOODS STATE PARK, 203 
acres, southeast of Decatur on Route 121. A 
scenic, heavily wooded area, the park has 
deeply shaded ravines, towering trees and a 
great variety of plant and animal life. To re- 
tain its primitive beauty, the State has con- 
structed a minimum of picnic facilities. Foot 
trails, camping. 


STARVED ROCK STATE PARK, 1,437 
acres, between Ortawa and LaSalle on State 
71. The mighty prominence, Starved Rock, 
rises 125 feet and overlooks the Illinois 
River and huge area of hills and canyons. 
Amazing rock formations and a wide vari- 
ety of plant life characterize the park. It was 
on Starved Rock that LaSalle built Fr. St. 
Louis in 1682. In 1769, a band of IIlinois 
Indians, pursued by Potawatomis, took ref- 
uge on the summit of the rock where, sur- 
rounded by their foes, they perished for lack 
of food and water. Starved Rock is the most 
popular and most developed Illinois park. 
Camping, shelters, recreational area, fishing. 


WHITE PINES FOREST STATE PARK, 
385 acres, 9 miles west of Oregon between 
State 2 and U.S. 52. Here is preserved the 
southernmost large stand of white pines in 
the U.S.—the mighty trees that once cov- 
ered a large portion of the wooded area of 
Illinois. High atop bluffs rise the majestic 
white pines to heights of 90-100 feet, their 
lofty branches high above the other hard- 
wood tree varieties which make the forest 
such a blaze of color in the autumn. Shelters, 
camping, cabins; fishing available. 


Left—U-.S. Steel gate. Right—Self-unloader delivering some of 8 million tons of 
limestone and iron ore needed annually for hungry blast furnaces. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Gary was born when the newly-formed 
United States Steel Corporation decided to 
build an integrated steel mill that would 
provide the economy, efficiency and strategic 
location that was then lacking in its opera- 
tions. In 1906, from a wasteland of sand 
dunes and scrub pines, a vast, scientifically 
planned industrial metropolis and steel plant 
were rapidly fashioned. 

U.S. Steel employs more than 20,500 men 
at its Gary Steel Works, and more than a 
quarter of them have been employed there 
for over 25 years. 

February 3, 1959, marks an important an- 
niversary for U.S. Steel—the 50th anniver- 
sary of the pouring of the first molten steel 
at Gary's plant. 

The Steel Works covers over 2,700 acres, 
five miles along Lake Michigan, reaching 
one and a half miles inland. This, the world’s 
largest integrated steel mill, encompasses 12 
blast furnaces, 53 open hearths, three Besse- 
mer converters, 16 batteries containing 
1,162 coke ovens and the world’s largest rail 
mill where great red-hot steel ingots are 
turned into thin rails in six minutes. 

The plant transportation system includes 
65 miles of paved roads and 250 miles of 
railroad track. The flow of production runs 
from east to west in continuous progression 
in five chief production units— 

1) coke and coal chemicals, producing 

elements from which aspirin, moth- 
balls, plastic, nylon, explosives and a 
hundred other items are derived; 


2) iron (blast furnaces, dock and sinter- 

ing plants ) ; 

3) steel (open hearths and Bessemer) ; 

4) central mills (plate and rail mills); 

5) west mills (merchant, wheel and axle 

mills). 

Gary Steel Works is a community in it- 
self, with its own police and fire depart- 
ments, restaurants, telephone and postal sys- 
tems, health dispensary, recreation, training 
and education departments, and_ patrolled 
parking lots. 

Also biggest in the world are the Gary 
Sheet and Tin Mills, Gary's No. 2 employer 
whose 7,200 employees produce more than 
a quarter million tons of steel monthly, 
enough for 146,000 automobiles and 800 
million tin cans. Its 300 buildings occupy 
458 acres, west of Gary Steel Works. 

Other U.S. Steel subsidiaries in Gary are: 
American Bridge Division—Gary Plant— 
fabricator of steel for bridges, buildings, 
dams, locks, ships and other structures all 
over the world. Employs 2,000. 

Universal Atlas Cement Company—Buffing- 
ton Plant—one of the largest cement plants 
in the world. Boasts Gary's second industrial 
harbor. Ships Portland cement by rail, water 
and highway. Employs 1,150. 

Tubing Specialties, National Tube Division 
—manufactures stainless, alloy, steel and 
plastic tubing, Employs 1,800. 

E.J. and E. Railroad—operates a Chicago 
outer belt railroad. Employs 2,200. 
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